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WARRING WILKINSON 


WILKINSON, Warring, educator; b. at Charlton, N. Y., May 25, 
1834; s. Charles Tappan and Lydia (Bartlett) W.; ed. Poughkeepsie 
(N. Y.) Collegiate Inst., 1852-5, Union College, A. B., 1858, 
(L. H. D., Gallaudet Coll., Washington, 1889); m. San Francisco, 
Dec. 3, 1867, Florence Walton (died Nov. 16, 1902). Teacher in 
New York Inst’n for the Deaf, 1857-65; prin. California Inst’n for 
the Deaf and the Blind 1865-1909; prin. emeritus, Oct. 1, 1909. 
Pres. Nat. Conv. Instructors of the Deaf, New York, 1890; U. S. 
del. Internat. Conf. Teachers of the Deaf, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1907. 
Clubs: Century (New York), University (San Francisco). Has 
contb’d to edn’l, scientific, and lit. publs. 

In this paragraph Who’s Who in America epit- 
omizes the life of one who has long been a familiar 
figure to those interested in the work of educating 
the deaf and the blind. Dr. Wilkinson entered the 
profession of teaching the deaf over half a century 
ago under Dr. Harvey P. Peet, one of the ablest ex- 
ponents of the manual system ever known. In view 
of this fact and considering his great natural apt- 
ness as a master of the gesture language, it is not 
remarkable that he should have been an ardent sup- 
porter of the use of signs in the education of the 
deaf. While it is true that he introduced the teach- 
ing of articulation into the California School many 
years ago, he was nevertheless not an enthusiast 
over pure oral instruction, and his name will always 
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be associated with the manual or rather combined 
system of instruction. 

Coming to the Pacific Coast by way of Panama in 
1865, Dr. Wilkinson found the little group of pupils, 
about sixty in number, housed in cramped and in- 
convenient quarters on Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco. The school was being conducted as a private 
charity by a number of public-spirited ladies, led by 
Mrs. P. B. Clark. The support of the undertaking 
had come largely from the Society, and the young 
Principal at once took steps to have it made a state 
institution. A tract of 130 acres, lying ‘‘four miles 
north of Oakland’’ (valued now at a million dollars), 
was purchased for $12,100, and on this a stone build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $150,000. 

This building was dedicated with impressive cere- 
monies in April, 1866, one feature of the exercises 
being an ode by Bret Harte, written especially for 
the occasion. But this beautiful structure, ‘‘of which 
[so reads the report of the President of the Board] 
every citizen of the State had reason to be proud,’’ 
was destroyed by fire in 1875; in less than an hour 
only a portion of the walls remained. 

By direction of the Board of Directors, Dr. Wil- 
kinson went East to make a study of the architecture 
of similar schools. On his return he recommended 
the so-called ‘‘cottage’’ or segregated system of 
construction, which was adopted, and since that 
time the present group of fifteen ‘‘Halls’’ and other 
buildings have grown up. In the meantime a tem- 
porary structure, erected within three months, was 
put up at a cost of $27,000, and the school resumed 
work as usual. 

The planning of these two institutions—or rather 
three, if we include the frame structure—bears wit- 
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ness to Dr. Wilkinson’s great executive ability. He 
kept close watch of the expenses of each department. 
Reports of the yield of water from the tunnel in the 
hill, the amount of coal used daily in the engine 
house, the rainfall during the rainy season—any- 
thing and everything relating to the up-keep—were 
at his fingers’ end. At the close of school in June 
each year, immediate steps were taken to make all 
needed repairs and renovations, to purchase the 
necessary supplies, and to have all things in readi- 
ness for the opening of school in the fall. From each 
matron and the head of each department came re- 
ports and requisitions which were classified, passed 
on, and provided for. Painters, carpenters, and 
other workmen took possession of the place, and the 
work of putting the whole institution into shape was 
begun. A few days before the opening of school he 
made a tour of inspection through all of the build- 
ings. That day found the place immaculate. There 
was nothing perfunctory about the inspection. 

The care which he bestowed on the State’s prop- 
erty and the fact that he impressed on the employees 
the estimate he put upon such care were amusingly 
illustrated in an incident which took place at the 
time Dr. Wilkinson’s daughter was married. The 
ceremony took place in the school chapel, which was 
handsomely decorated by a firm of San Francisco 
florists. There was a young deaf man among the 
employees of the Institution, a very observant fel- 
low. That evening, after the wedding, this young 
man called the attention of one of the matrons to 
Dr. Wilkinson, pacing thoughtfully up and down a 
walk on the grounds, and looking rather sad. The 
matron remarked that naturally he felt sad at losing 
his only child, even by a happy marriage. But the 
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young man said that that was not it at all; those 
San Francisco florists had been driving nails into 
the walls of the chapel! 

Dr. Wilkinson was nothing less than terrible in 
his indignation at wrong-doing. A delinquent em- 
ployee, having once passed through an interview 
with him, had no desire to repeat the experience. 
And yet I have sometimes wondered if he did not at 
times affect a rage that he did not feel. He was a 
man of very tender heart and may have cultivated 
his brusque manner in order to steel himself against 
any disposition to undue leniency. Certainly there 
was one instance which goes to show this was the 
case. I have often heard him laugh over it. There 
was a certain boy, well along in his teens, who was 
constantly getting into mischief of one kind or an- 
other. He was a stolid sort of fellow, not lacking in 
intelligence at all, but certainly not disturbed by 
any conscientious scruples respecting the many pec- 
cadillos of which he was guilty. He was also gener- 
ally successful in eluding actual detection, which did 
not add to his popularity among those in authority. 
One day he was reported for some misdemeanor, 
the cap-sheaf of a series of infractions of rule, and 
Dr. Wilkinson sent for the culprit, determined to 
take some action which would effect at least outward 
reformation. The summons was rather tardily re- 
sponded to, which did not tend to cool the indigna- 
tion which his shortcomings had aroused. When 
the accused finally sauntered in, Dr. Wilkinson 
sprang up from his chair that he might gesture 
more freely. Hastily reciting the record of the im- 
passive young rascal, he announced, with all the im- 
pressiveness of which the sign language is capable, 
that the limit had now been reached. 
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The object of all this oratory studied the orator 
intently and then inquired in all earnestness, ‘‘ Why 
the excitement? I am calm.”’ 

Dr. Wilkinson was accustomed to say, in recount- 
ing this incident, that never in his life was he so 
utterly at a loss to make answer to a simple ques- 
tion. I do not know what the outcome was, but from 
my knowledge of his enjoyment of a humorous situ- 
ation I can easily imagine that once more the cul- 
prit escaped deserved punishment. 

In this connection, I may say he had a plan for de- 
tecting culprits under suspicion that I have never 
seen any one else use. When there had been any in- 
fraction of rules reported, such as purloining pies 
from the bakery, let us say, he would assemble those 
under suspicion in his office and then place them in 
separate rooms, each one alone, with paper and pen- 
cil and instructions to write out what they knew 
about the matter or to give a history of what they 
had been doing at the time. Any boy absolutely in- 
nocent and having no knowledge of the larceny would 
write that and thus clear himself. But any real cul- 
prit would certainly be disturbed by doubts as to 
just how much the Principal knew, and also by the 
fear that some of his partners in crime might turn 
state’s evidence, to his great disadvantage. Moved 
by these reflections, he was pretty likely to make a 
clean breast of it, or in making a false report would 
inadvertently introduce incriminating evidence 
against himself while trying to build up an impos- 
sible alibi or to establish some other unreasonable 
defense. 

Dr. Wilkinson did not favor the use of many 
rules and regulations. He took the ground that it 
was simply impossible to provide for every emer- 
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gency, and that if the attempt was made to do so, 
it only afforded a ‘‘slacker’’ abundant opportunity 
for evading or neglecting manifest duties by saying 
that ‘‘it wasn’t in the rules.’’ His theory was that 
a teacher, worthy of the name, is capable of know- 
ing what he ought to do without having a mentor 
ever at his elbow, and that in degree the same prin- 
ciple applied to the pupils and all connected in any 
way with the school. 

The sight of suffering or hardship of any kind 
affected Dr. Wilkinson profoundly. On one occasion 
that I recall, it was necessary for a boy in the de- 
partment for the blind to have an eye removed. He 
had some sight in one eye, but this was imperilled by 
the diseased condition of the other. Dr. Wilkinson 
was waiting in his carriage to take him to the oculist. 
He expressed the pain that it gave him to take the 
boy on such a trip, but the boy himself apparently 
was resigned to the inevitable. He was delayed in 
some way and came at last on the run, apologizing 
for keeping the Principal waiting, and saying he was 
afraid he was too late. 

‘*Plenty of time, my boy,’’ said Dr. Wilkinson, 
‘plenty of time.’’ 

Then he said aside, ‘‘Fancy his running to keep 
such an appointment!’’ 

Dr. Wilkinson was a fine reader. It was an occa- 
sion to be remembered when he gave an evening to 
the blind pupils, reading from his favorite author. 
During the time that he was in the New York Insti- 
tution, he was a frequent attendant at the theater, 
and made an earnest study of such actors as Edwin 
Booth and his contemporaries. Naturally possessed 
of not a little histrionic ability, he would undoubt- 
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edly have made his mark on the stage had he seen 
fit to enter that field. 

He was long a contributor to the New York Inde- 
pendent and wrote also for the Overland, the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, and other periodicals. His 
Biennial Reports to the Board of Directors were not 
a mere collection of dry statistics but were literary 
gems. He set forth the difficulties of the work in 
readable form and in such shape as to inform the 
general reader clearly of those difficulties, as the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the Report of July 31, 1873, 
taken at random, will show: 

The first five or six years in a deaf-mute’s school life 
must be mainly devoted to the study of language—to ob- 
taining the key that unlocks to him the stores of human 
learning, as contained in books. In this pursuit it is not 
the hundred thousand words of the dictionary that con- 
fuse the pupil and dishearten the teacher, but the different 
uses to which the same words are put, and the different 
ideas depending simply on conjunction. 

Take, as a simple illustration, the word ‘‘draw.’’ The 
pupil is taught that ‘‘a horse draws a wagon.’’ The pan- 
tomime is clear, and corresponds with his daily observa- 
tion. But to his surprise the next morning’s paper, in its 
notices, says: ‘‘The concert drew a large house last night,’’ 
and he has to learn that in this use ‘‘draw’’ means to at- 
tract, and house means ‘‘ a number of people.’’ After be- 
ing taught by pantomime how to ‘‘draw a mug of cider,’’ 
the ‘‘Clipper’’ informs him that in the late ‘‘mill’’ Mike 
McCoole ‘‘drew’’ the first bloodfrom his opponent’s 
‘‘mug.’’ He is told that if he is ever so fortunate as to 
have money on deposit, he must ‘‘draw a check’’ before he 
can get it. He has seen a schoolmate ‘‘draw a picture,’’ 
but when the heroine of the modern novel ‘‘d:aws a sigh,’’ 
his admiration for the capacities of art is increased. A 
magazine criticism commends the scenes of innocence and 
content which Milton ‘‘draws,’’ but on reference to the 
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parlor edition of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ he finds no illustrations, 
or only those which Gustave Doré has made. One must 
confess that the pupil has enough already to confuse him, 
but when in addition he is told that ‘‘a ship draws water,’’ 
‘*a cook draws a fowl,’’ ‘‘a waiter draws a cork,’’ ‘‘money 
draws interest,’’ and ‘‘a minister draws comparisons and 
inferences,’’ he concludes in despair that the conundrums 
of language, like poor Dundreary’s ‘‘widdles,’’ are things 
‘‘which no fellah, especially a deaf-mute fellah, can find 
out.’’ When to these numerous significations the modify- 
ing adverbs ‘‘in,’’ ‘‘out,’’ ‘‘off,’’ ‘‘on,’’ ‘‘up,’”’ ‘‘back,”’ 
ete., are added, and when it is remembered that every pe- 
culiar use of a word must be made a special subject of in- 
struction, and retained by a special effort of memory, a 
keyhole perception may be obtained of the work involved 
in the education of a deaf-mute. 

One of Dr. Wilkinson’s pet theories was the es- 
tablishment of an ‘‘ Extension Course”’ or ‘‘Corre- 
spondence School’’ for those graduates who felt the 
need of further education. He spent much time in 
the study of letters which he received from old pu- 
pils, making corrections in them and writing in reply 
such hints and suggestions as he felt would be of aid 
to them. For use in the schoolroom, he devised a 
‘‘Correction Leafiet.’’ This consisted of eighteen 
rules or guides for the correction of characteristic 
errors of the deaf. This, under the title of ‘‘A 
Schoolroom Help,’’ was published in the Annals, 
volume xliv, pages 238-242. 

Probably Dr. Wilkinson’s most striking charac- 
teristic was his indomitable energy. In his prime he 
was on hand in every emergency and busy. Early 
the next morning after a stormy night he would be 
abroad, arrayed in his waterproof and rubber boots, 
inspecting the buildings and grounds, to see if any 
leaks had developed in the roofs and to note whether 
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any damage had befallen the trees or shrubbery 
from the wind. Hardly a nail was driven about the 
place that he was not there to superintend the work. 
When the word came that he had been confined to 
his room and then to his bed, it was hard to realize 
that it could be so. And even then, when he had 
lain half conscious for some days, he roused himself 
one day and decided that he must be up and about. 
Waving aside his nurse, he tottered across the room, 
saying, ‘‘I’m not dead yet.’’ The old fire was still 
there; he faced the grim messenger with the same 
courage that had marked his every encounter with 
the adversities and tragedies of life. In the great 
fire that followed the earthquake of 1906, Dr. Wilkin- 
son was among those owning property in San Fran- 
cisco who sustained great pecuniary loss. I re- 
member hearing him make an address at some gath- 


ering which had to do with that catastrophe, and in 
referring to San Francisco’s pluck and determina- 
tion he quoted from Henley’s Inevictus: 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced or cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


He spoke as personifying the stricken city, but in 
view of his own losses in the fire, coming at a time 
when he was well past man’s allotted three-score 
years and ten, it bore a double significance to at least 
one hearer. 

Dr. Wilkinson was deeply interested in the Great 
War. From the day of the invasion of Belgium, he 
was anything but neutral. One day, some time be- 
fore a state of war between the United States and 
Germany had been declared to exist, a French speak- 
er addressed a gathering in San Francisco, and af- 
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ter reciting a number of incidents in connection with 
the entrance of the Huns into Belgium, he asked his 
audience, ‘‘Are you neutral at such a time?’’ Dr. 
Wilkinson raised his voice in an emphatic ‘‘NO!’’ 

The last time I called to see him, he was busying 
himself with some Belgium relief work in which his 
grandchildren were engaged. 

He died April 7, 1918, and the funeral services 
took place in the chapel of the school to which he 
had devoted the best years of his life. These ser- 
vices, beautiful in their simplicity, were conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Raymond C. Brooks, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, a church of which Dr. Wil- 
kinson was one of the founders. His ashes rest in 
a niche in the columbarium of the Oakland Crema- 
tory beside those of his wife. 

WM. A. CALDWELL, 


Assistant Principal of the California School, 
Berkeley, California. 


THE TEACHER’S AFFILIATIONS 


A teacher’s place in the world is determined by 
his several relations with it. He and they are in- 
terdependent. He both influences and is influenced 
by his association with what he calls home, with the 
administration above him, with his associate work- 
ers, and with those to whom he stands dignified as 
a teacher. 

First, let us consider his domestic affiliations, and 
those with the outside world. For to no small extent 
do these influence his work. 

If he is an effective person he is something of a 
power in his community. He is known to be depend- 
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able. He is joined with uplifting forces. His moral 
position is clearly defined. No one who knows him 
is in doubt of this. In proportion as he seeks to 
benefit others is he uplifted himself. His excur- 
sions into outside work may not be many but, such 
as they are, are effective. He is true, courageous, 
and sure of himself. He maintains a quiet, but 
still unmistakable dignity. He stands for fairness. 
He both gives and demands justice. Otherwise how 
can he inspire the respect and esteem that are his 
due? His word is known to be as good as law. 
What he says he will do, he will do—if the sun rises. 

He allies himself with things that will broaden his 
moral, intellectual, and social horizon. He must be 
progressive if he would keep himself interested and 
interesting, and full of confidence. He must be 
observant and entirely self-controlled if he would 
have poise. He must be sure of what is worth while. 
He must have a right conception of values. He has 
not time for the unessentials, and must learn to 
eliminate them. He must combine his natural en- 
dowments with what he has gathered from all points 
of contact, and apply them to the most effective use. 

We recall that a number of years ago a certain 
university professor, named Osler, advocated the 
theory that man should be retired—he was quoted 
as saying ‘‘chloroformc<’’—at the age of forty. 
Why, a person just begins to live and to be really 
useful at that age. All his life previous to that he 
has been learning and training and fitting himself 
for his real great work. A person at forty may lack 
some romantic enthusiasm, but he has the sober 
judgment that will keep him from the mistakes of 
youth. His mind is a storehouse of knowledge. He 
recalls mistakes that have brought him to grief, and 
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these he knows he will not repeat. He has poise, 
and he has confidence—two of life’s greatest assets. 

I do not believe that our Maker gave man three- 
score and ten years and expected any part of this 
time to be useless or wasted or ineffective. There is 
no waste in nature. Why should there be in man? 
There need be no useless years. People take them- 
selves either not seriously enough or too seriously. 
Also, the world has a way of saying that a person 
becomes old, childish, and ineffective, and relegates 
him to the junk-heap. But he should not let him- 
self go there. Every one has a God-given will—a 
preéminent self. Let him be master of it. The 
flower is its beautiful self—until it dies. So should 
a human being be his beautiful self—until he dies. 
This self is not always the same, it is ever changing 
with different periods of life. But every phase of 
it has its own beauty and usefulness and influence. 
All depends upon the will, upon keeping one’s grip 
on life. It is letting go that is one’s undoing. 

First of all, then, the teacher secures the proper 
affiliations with his environment and with life itself. 
Throughout his life he always begins with the pur- 
pose to be a beautiful and useful soul, and he prose- 
eutes this purpose to the end. He conquers his 
greatest enemies, the defects in his own nature; he 
is alive to everything; he never allows himself to 
atrophy. To die in the harness should be every 
one’s dream. 

Secondly, what are his affiliations with the ad- 
ministration above him? He who has had experi- 
ence knows that the most helpful influence comes 
from a superintendent who perceives all a teach- 
er’s difficulties; who upholds the latter’s authority 
in every case; who has a high regard and respect for, 
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as well as belief in, his ability, and always lets this 
be known; who has a few inflexible rules, but leaves 
his teachers free to use their own discretion in de- 
veloping each particular child; who realizes that 
teaching reaches its highest development only 
through a certain amount of freedom, and who also 
realizes that teachers are, in a measure, but chil- 
dren of a larger growth. Just as a child cannot do 
his best work unless a teacher believes in him and 
has confidence in him, so a teacher often falls short 
of his highest possibilities unless his superintendent 
believes in him and has confidence in him and shows 
this attitude to others. 

To such an administration the very least that a 
teacher owes is unflinching loyalty. There is no 
place in a teacher’s lexicon for criticism of a super- 
intendent or of the school with which he is connected. 
He cannot cause the policy of the school to change 
by any such method. Let him meet the things he dis- 
likes with silence, or let him withdraw to more con- 
genial fields. Only one of these two courses is right- 
fully open to him. 

To be sure, a teacher may happen upon a bright 
idea, or learn of some method that would be help- 
ful to the school. In such case he can make his idea 
or knowledge known in a tactful way, and if it is 
practicable it will most likely, in the school’s own 
good time, be incorporated in the plan. 

No teacher can possibly know all the harassments 
and limitations the administration of a school may 
have, and hence no teacher is capable of passing 
judgment or making criticisms. 

Hence, a true teacher will be loyal and zealous for 
the good name of the school and its administration, 
remembering that in no walk of life can he have 
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things just as he would like them. He would not ex- 
pect the administration to repudiate him while he 
is of the faculty; neither should he repudiate the ad- 
ministration. 

Thirdly, the teacher’s affiliations with his co-work- 
ers should be of the same standard as with his ad- 
ministration. He who is loyal to his administration 
is equally loyal to those working with him, superior 
to petty jealousies, and glad to hear of another 
teacher’s success or advancement. 

Lastly, we have the teacher’s affiliations with his 
class and with the children under his supervision. 

The teacher’s greatest need is to be able to see 
with the eyes of his pupils. How can we lead their 
minds if we do not know their state? There are 
those who believe that disciplining is only policing. 
Real development is from within. When the de- 
sires and ambitions and will are stimulated from 
without by the teacher, reform comes at the behest 
of these, and in proportion as they are cultivated 
will obedience to them take place after the teacher is 
removed. So the teacher’s highest service is to 
train desire and ambition and will. 

The education of deaf children is largely drill 
and habit. A great many acquire knowledge only 
through frequent drilling. They have to be trained 
to like that which seems unlikable. Repetitions 
surely do grow tiresome, but in time children learn 
to like them and expect them. They are sure of so 
little. They find out after a while that it is only 
after frequent repetition that they can be sure of 
anything; so they accept the inevitable with more 
grace than one would naturally expect. 

The child reflects the teacher as the teacher re- 
flects the administration; only the child is more hand- 
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icapped by his heredity. We should be loyal to the 
children. We should respect and believe in them, 
and they will do what we expect of them. If we ex- 
pect nothing that is most likely what we shall get. 

There is more or less grind in any school. Some 
one has said that nine-tenths of all work is drudgery. 
Hence we must cultivate a working spirit. 

The objection to the kindergarten and Montessori 
methods is that they make life one grand, sweet 
song; whereas it is one grand effort, and the only 
thing for us to do is to learn to like the effort. 

There are doubtless born teachers. But the chief 
element of success in teaching deaf children is in 
keeping everlastingly at it. The born teacher may 
not have this perseverance as well developed as 
others in this work. It is to repeat and grind and 
polish, morning, noon, and night, from week-end 
to week-end, especially with the duller children. 
And often after this process, when the teacher’s 
guiding hand is withdrawn and a child is thrown en- 
tirely on his own resources, he does not know what 
we thought he knew the best, and we have all our 
work to do over again. 

Another point to consider is our psychological re- 
lation to the children. We all know how we feel 
when we meet an antagonistic personality. We must 
ask ourselves, Do we arouse this antagonism and, 
if so, how can we overcome it? 

What we want most of all is response, some kind 
of reply to any effort we make with them. Hence 
our greatest skill is shown in adroitly drawing them 
out. We should establish a spirit of companionship 
and codperation between teacher and class. The 
teacher should be working with the children rather 
than looking on at their work. Every explanation 
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should be concrete, visible. Some of the slowest chil- 
dren learn arithmetic rapidly if every process is 
written out and grouped so it can be grasped read- 
ily. Problems in arithmetic should be clearly, defi- 
nitely, and systematically stated. It is the same 
with language forms. The mind of teacher and pu- 
pil must work on the same plane. The teacher must 
know how and in what terms the children think. 

How can the teacher acquire this insight into the 
minds that are a closed book to the world? First, 
he should be right with himself and with the world. 
He should love the work. He should sympathize 
with the children’s mental handicap. He should be 
able to profit by his own experience and mistakes. 
He should not expect too much. The teacher who 
attempts a higher standard than the children can 
reach gets the habit of nagging. He will have better 
discipline and accomplish more if he is wise enough 
to overlook some shortcomings. A few rules abso- 
lutely obeyed are better than many only half kept. 

Sometimes it is well to exchange places with a 
pupil. Let him play teacher and correct the teach- 
er’s mistakes (purposely made). This may give him 
the point of view when nothing else will. 

I cannot think of anything more interesting than 
the development of the children’s thoughts from 
day to day after their minds are open to language. 
By language I mean after they have advanced be- 
yond knowing just words and a few set forms. The 
really tiresome and uninteresting part of teaching is 
the work of bridging the chasm between a few stilt- 
ed forms and the general reaching out for the ex- 
pression of everything which school experience in 
time gives. 

Most children have an inherent sense of right and 
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wrong even when they do not live up to it, as they so 
soon see the faults of others. This sense of justice 
is a great help in developing them. 

That teacher achieves the most who has lived the 
best, by right living and high thinking, by modera- 
tion in all things, by the faithful observance of 
nature’s laws in diet, rest, and occupation, and by 
satisfying his taste for beauty, entertainment, and 
intellectual diversion. He should become fit if he 
would survive. 

All persons who do mental work employ nerve 
foree, and are more temperamental than those who 
use chiefly physical or mechanical effort. Hence their 
moods affect their work more. Artists, actors, and 
literary people carry their temperamental moods 
to an extreme. They have to work up a mood for 
painting, acting, or writing. A teacher also has to 
take care of his moods to an extent, if he would reach 
the high-water mark of his profession. If he is 
weary from want of rest or sleep, if he is dejected 
from outside worries, or if he is indifferent from 
lack of mental or pleasurable stimulus, we cannot 
expect the best of him. The children catch his mood 
as a contagion, and are influenced accordingly. So 
it behooves the teacher to live the life and do the 
things that will give him the most exalted mood. 

JENNIE L. COBB, 

Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 

Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 
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Secure Early Coéperation of Parents 


The earlier deafness is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the parents, the better it is for the child, 
and the moment the fact is known the parents should 
put themselves in communication with some experi- 
enced educator of the deaf who will gladly advise 
and guide them, and through this guidance save 
precious time and greatly facilitate the child’s prog- 
ress. 

All teachers need the codperation of parents, both 
before and during school life, but in the case of a 
deaf child the mother and father can be especially 
helpful before the school age is reached, if they are 
properly guided and advised by some experienced 
person. Therefore, devise ways of conveying this 
message to parents. Write articles for the local 
papers and the magazines; get ministers to preach 
about it and Sunday-school teachers to talk about 
it. Tell the doctors to speak on the subject before 
their medical societies. In every possible way spread 
the gospel that the deaf child need not be dumb, and 
that parents can greatly assist their deaf children 
before school age is reached. Form parents’ asso- 
ciations; attend their meetings. When parents come 
for advice, tell them of the Volta Review and the 
Annals, whose pages are full of helpful suggestions 
for early home training. Tell them of the books 
that are available. Urge them to visit a school for 
the deaf and tell them where the nearest one is. 
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The home is certainly the place for a deaf child 
up to the age of four years, but if it were possible for 
each deaf child that is brought to us to have had in- 
telligent educational treatment at home between the 
ages of two and five, teachers would be astonished 
at the increased rapidity and ease with which they 
could do their work. 


Language First 


The key to life and knowledge is language. The 
child normally acquires language as he needs it. 
Any one who has the opportunity of daily contact 
with a hearing child from eighteen months till three 
years of age will observe that he utters his thoughts 
continuously as they occur, and that his thoughts 
are largely reflections of the objects and actions pre- 
sented to his eyes. He begins by saying ‘‘Ball’’; 
then by and by he says ‘‘See ball’’; and then ‘‘Oh, 
see ball.’’ He first says ‘‘Fell’’; then ‘‘ Jack fell’’; 
later ‘‘ Jack fell down’’; ‘‘ Jack fell down hard.’’ 
Gradually his language becomes more complete, but 
it is always to express the momentary impression. 
He thinks out loud, and sometimes it is very embar- 
rassing for his elders. Take this lesson to heart in 
dealing with little deaf beginners in language. 

We talk continuously to our hearing children. We 
cannot talk as freely or as much to our deaf children, 
but we should use the same forms, though fewer of 
them, and each more constantly repeated. 

Say ‘‘See Harold’s ball!’’ but be careful that the 
little fellow is looking at you and that you do not 
point to the ball till he has seen the sentence on your 
lips. Then, ‘‘See Tom’s shoe!’’ and after a few 
days he will learn to look at something when you 
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say ‘‘See.’’ That is the way the little hearing boy 
learned to look when you said ‘‘See.”’ 

Think how much more the hearing child of two 
can understand than he can say, and do not be satis- 
fied if the little deaf child cannot understand very 
many colloquial and common phrases that he will not 
be able to speak for many months, perhaps even for 
a year or two to come. Supply him carefully with 
the unstudied language of his day from waking to 
sleeping, and present it when you are sure the 
thought is in his mind. At every stage of his prog- 
ress closely correlate his language with his daily 
needs. 


Reading Early 


Supply him with a primer very early, perhaps 


within four months after he enters school. Talk to 
him about the pictures without much regard for the 
text, except to point out a few nouns and verbs 
closely associated with what you are saying. Let 
him have a chance at the primer by himself, and 
gradually lead him to pick out a word wherever it 
occurs. Words are line pictures at first to him. 
They are unit ideographs and are not composites of 
certain letters. Gradually they can be analyzed into 
those component letters and the same letters used to 
make other ideographs, but he can get much pleas- 
ure from a primer before he learns his letters. 


Beginnings of Speech 


But how about his speech during these early 
weeks? That is, at the start, a matter of secondary 
importance. If he has had the advantage of the 
home training to which I have referred, he can be- 
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gin his speech work sooner, since he has already the 
conception of language, namely, that certain con- 
ventional movements of the lips and tongue are 
always associated with certain ideas. 

The first sounds should be those most evident to 
the eye, and preferably those that are vocalized; 
such as M, V, th, W, and immediately combined with 
the easier vowels, as Mo, Vo, tho, Wo, Ma, Va, tha, 
Wa. Efforts should be made to have these syllables 
spoken more and more rapidly in oft-repeated suc- 
cession, and such words as More, Moon, Mother, 
Father, Water, Warm, Mouth can be taught among 
the first. 


Normality and Naturalness 


Let me emphasize the fundamental necessity in all 
speech training, lip-reading, and language work. 


That is, to be natural. Use the most natural and 
every-day expressions; speak in an absolutely natu- 
ral way, except for speed, and from the very start 
do not permit the child to exaggerate his speech 
movements. I believe that a very large part of the 
unfortunate mouthing and faulty utterance of our 
deaf pupils is due to the effort to imitate the mouth- 
ings and unnatural utterance of their teachers. 
Teachers should watch each other and tell each other 
the truth of what they see. 

Not only must the teacher of the deaf child be 
natural in speaking, but she must also be natural in 
the forms of language she uses and trains the child 
to use. There is a tendency to be formal, stilted, 
unnaturally simple and elementary; to use language 
reduced to altogether too low terms. The natural 
expression is, ‘‘Oh, see the flower!’’ not to point and 
say ‘‘Flower.’’ ‘‘Oh, Miss Brown, see my hands, 
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they’re clean!’’ Not to hold out the hands and say 
‘*Clean,’’ as deaf children of eight or ten are apt to 
do. Do not be afraid of short cuts like ‘‘ That’s it,’’ 
‘*What’s the matter?’’ instead of ‘‘That is it’’ and 
‘‘What is the matter?’’ as is too often taught. Cul- 
tivate and teach colloquial, spontaneous expressions. 
Spontaneity is too often lacking in the speech of 
our deaf pupils. ‘‘I’ll be it,’’ ‘‘Don’t bother me,”’ 
‘*T want to choose up,’’ ‘‘Cross my heart,’’ ‘‘ Twasn’t 
my fault,’’ ete., ete. I hope such heterodoxy as this 
will not make any one’s hair stand on end. To make 
matters worse, I would shut the other eye sometimes 
if slang cropped up. I do not sympathize with a 
well-known and well-loved teacher of the deaf who 
would not permit the Standard Dictionary in her 
school ‘‘ because it contained slang.”’ 

Teach emphasis very early. ‘‘Please let me 
stay!’’, ‘‘May I do it?’’, ‘‘I do like it!’’, ‘‘She does 
like me, so there!’’, ‘‘May I go?’’ If you will per- 
sistently drill this thought of natural, spontaneous 
emphasis springing from intensity of desire, much 
of the monotony of speech so characteristic of the 
deaf will disappear. 

I would urge every teacher eagerly to seize every 
possible opportunity to observe and study the lan- 
guage and speech development of little hearing chil- 
dren from twenty months to three years of age, and 
apply these observations to their work with deaf 
children from four to seven years of age. 

Naturalness, freedom from exaggeration or schol- 
astic preciseness and formality, should be the key- 
note of our training of the deaf. Never forget that 
they have to be taught what hearing children pick 
up of themselves. 
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A Practical Device 


We all know that the great obstacle in teaching 
our deaf pupils to use speech fluently and correctly 
is the extreme difficulty in giving them sufficient 
practice; that is, even approximately the same 
amount of practice that a hearing child gets. 

One great hindrance is the difficulty of satisfac- 
tory practice without the immediate supervision and 
individual attention of the teacher. It is here that 
much ingenuity must be used. Let me tell of a lit- 
tle scheme of my own invention for providing use- 
ful desk work in speech for my pupils. 

We have all had the experience of discovering 
some day that a pupil has been thinking a wrong 
pronunciation of a word that he often saw and some- 
times wrote but had never happened to speak in our 
presence. My device helps to bring these mistakes 
of thought to light. We all know how hard it is to 
keep the attention of our pupils fixed for any length 
of time on the pronunciation of language unless di- 
rectly under the eye and ear of the teacher. My lit- 
tle scheme keeps the pupil thinking about the cor- 
rect sound of the syllables and the accent of the 
words for an hour at a time at his desk, and enables 
me in five minutes at any subsequent time to dis- 
cover when he thought wrong and to correct the 
error. 

It is my belief that the vowel sounds of the Eng- 
lish language, whether you assert that there are 
thirty-two, or forty-eight, or sixty-four, or any other 
number greater or less, can be reduced to sixteen for 
all practical purposes in teaching the deaf to speak. 
All English syllables can then be classified under six- 
teen headings with sufficient accuracy for our pur- 
pose. 
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I rule the pages of an ordinary ‘‘composition 
book’’ containing ruled paper into vertical columns 
about an inch wide. At the head of each column I 
place a letter or letters with the ordinary diacritical 
marks to represent one of the sixteen vowel sounds. 
The pupil takes this book to his desk and writes in 
its columns the words from one of his school text- 
books; his history, geography, reader, or whatever 
book you may choose. A word of one syllable is 
placed in the column at the head of which appears 
the vowel sound that he thinks is found in that syl- 
lable. ‘‘Note,’’ for example, is placed in the column 
headed by the letter 6 with the ‘‘long’’ mark over it. 
A word of two syllables is written in two columns, 
and the syllable underscored whose sound belongs, 
according to the opinion of the pupil, in that col- 
umn. Words of more than one syllable appear in 
as many columns as there are syllables. Each word 
of more than one syllable has its principal accented 
syllable indicated by the accent mark. 

A teacher can run his eye down these columns and 
draw a red line through the words that are wrongly 
classified, and in five minutes can go over as many 
words as the pupil can classify in half an hour. 
The book is then returned to the pupil, and he re- 
vises his classification of the words through which 
the teacher has drawn a red line. A red mark also 
shows a wrong accent. Usually it is well to have the 
words that have been wrongly classified (and that 
means wrongly pronounced) by the pupil copied into 
a small note-book and at the end of each week a re- 
view is given by having the pupil read these words 
over aloud. Opposite those that are still mispro- 
nounced a little red cross is made. The next review 
is limited to the words thus marked, and if mistakes 
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are still made those words get a second cross. The 
third review is limited to the words with two crosses, 
and so the mistakes are gradually eliminated. In 
practice, this exercise has proved a very helpful one. 


Ideas Must Precede Expression 


But there is no use in our pupils being able to 
speak unless they have something to say, or in being 
able to read a book aloud unless they can understand 
its meaning. A father once brought me his boy, 
having allowed him to grow almost to manhood with- 
out any education, and said he wanted him taught to 
read. In the course of a few minutes’ conversation 
I discovered that, when the father said he wished 
his son taught to read, he merely meant that he 
wished him to be able to pronounce aloud the words 
from a book. I tried to make him understand that, 
to be of any value, reading aloud must be accom- 
panied by a comprehension of the meaning of the 
words. But the idea seemed difficult for the gentle- 
man to grasp, and he gave me to understand that he 
knew what he wanted better than I did, and that if 
I did not think I was able to do the job he would find 
some one who could. 

But speech and lip-reading can be taught in con- 
nection with number work, reading, history, geogra- 
phy, ete. In fact, speech teaching and lip-reading 
teaching, per se, just as an end and not as a means, 
are poor, dry-as-dust, and dead things. They must 
both grow out of necessity and joy in using. 

All teachers lay much stress upon the reading of 
books, but all of us know that the deaf child has so 
many more things he must learn by conscious effort 
than are required of his hearing brothers and sis- 
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ters, that it is usually impossible for him, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, to do as much va- 
ried reading as they. He also misses very much of 
what is talked about around him, and fails to pick up 
the same considerable stock of miscellaneous infor- 
mation. Some day the teacher awakens to the fact 
that her pupil is eighteen years old and has never 
heard of Demosthenes, or Ajax, or Buddha, or Bee- 
thoven, or John L. Sullivan. 

Now a person is not satisfactorily educated who 
totally lacks the ordinary quota of miscellaneous in- 
formation possessed by the average graduate of a 
high school. These gaps in the knowledge of my 
pupils worried me. There was so much that it was 
essential they should be taught that I did not feel 
justified in spending much of the precious time on 
John L. or Beethoven, and yet I shrank from send- 
ing them out to face the world without even having 
heard of these celebrities. I realized that even those 
of us who have enjoyed what is called a liberal edu- 
cation do not know very much about either John L. 
or Beethoven (unless we have specialized in their 
respective fields). I was also aware of the fact that 
when one has once had his attention called to a per- 
son or a place or a fact, he at once begins to run 
across references to that person or place or fact, and 
in this way the original nucleus accretes further par- 
ticles of knowledge until one has the ordinary knowl- 
edge of the matter possessed by the man in the 
street. 


Knowledge-getting Schemes 
The problem was how to plant a large number of 


nuclei in the minds of my pupils without taking too 
much time and effort. I worked out a scheme that 
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has now been in use for many years in my school 
with good results. I went over Lippincott’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary and made a list of all the per- 
sons, real or mythical, that I should be rather 
ashamed to have a pupil of mine obliged to say, af- 
ter leaving school, that he had never heard of. 
These names I printed with rubber-stamp letters in 
alphabetical order down the left-hand edge of very 
large sheets of manila paper that had been ruled 
with sixteen vertical columns. 

I called this a ‘‘ Biographical Chart of Household 
Names, Alphabetically Arranged,’’ or ‘‘Biographi- 
eal Chart’’ for short. I knew by examining myself 
that about all I knew of Beethoven was that he was 
a great musician and composer who lived in Ger- 
many about one hundred and fifty years ago; that 
he wrote much very beautiful instrumental music; 
that he was a contemporary of such men as Na- 
poleon, Wellington, and Wordsworth; and, inciden- 
tally, as of special interest to us, that he was deaf 
during the latter part of his life. At some time in 
my life I have probably known more than that of 
Beethoven, but the details have faded. I must con- 
tent myself with exposing the minds of my pupils to 
a few main facts concerning Beethoven, and then re- 
sign myself to their forgetting all but two or three 
of them. 

The vertical columns of the chart have the head- 
ings: ‘‘When born,’’ ‘‘How long ago,’’ ‘‘Where 
born,’’ ‘‘Parentage,’’ ‘‘Famous for,’’ ‘‘Connected 
with,’’ ‘‘Contemporaries,’’ ‘‘Remarks.’’ 

The first year that I tried this device I gave up to 
it only five minutes a day of the pupils’ school time. 
In order to make it possible to do anything worth 
while in so short a time, I took advantage of the 
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well-known trait of human nature that makes any- 
thing that is like a game and that is also restricted 
all the more attractive. I did not allow them to 
study up in their school periods for the biographical 
chart recitation. I let them obtain the required in- 
formation in any way they could; by consulting the 
biographical dictionary or the encyclopedia, or by 
questioning the teachers. But they must do it in 
their leisure time. Following each of the vertical 
columns was a narrower space with the heading 
‘Answer given by,’’ and in these narrow columns 
were placed the initials of the pupil answering the 
question. I told them that in the middle of the year 
I would give a prize to the pupil whose initials ap- 
peared most frequently on the chart, and at the end 
of the year another prize. 

The teacher has a set of cards bearing the names 
of the members of the class, and they are called upon 
in the order in which these cards are turned up. 

The scheme resulted in so broadening the knowl- 
edge of the boys and girls with so small an expendi- 
ture of time that the next year I increased the al- 
lowance of time to fifteen minutes a day. This has 
been adhered to and is sufficient. I find that the 
facts they acquire concerning great people quickens 
their interest in reading and conversation, and le:.ds 
to their acquiring more and more information out- 
side of class. In all probability no two people would 
select the same list of names from the biographical 
dictionary, but I am quite willing to lend my list to 
any teacher who wishes to adopt the scheme. 

Another device is called ‘‘Travel Class,’’ and it 
is a most fascinating method of teaching geography, 
history, literature, art, manners, customs, products, 
and industries of the countries through which the 
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class make their imaginary but most realistic jour- 
ney. The success of the scheme depends entirely 
upon the zeal, enthusiasm, and industry of the 
teacher in gathering together the material to il- 
lustrate the note-books that are kept by each pupil. 

If you examined one of these note-books, reading 
the written pages and looking at the post-cards, the 
time-tables, maps, and pictures, you would be cer- 
tain that the pupil had prepared it on the spot. The 
interest of the pupils is very great and they set high 
value upon their ‘‘Travel Class’’ note-books, over 
which they have worked so hard. 

At the end of each month, by way of review, each 
pupil writes me a letter from the place where they 
are on that day, describing what they have seen and 
done since the last letter. It is astonishing what a 
mass of illustrative material can be gathered to- 
gether from railway and steamship folders, Thomas 
Cook’s advertising matter, and picture post-cards. 

The device is only suitable for use with the older 
pupils who have a considerable command of lan- 
guage and can read easily. 


Using All We Have 


A considerable number of the pupils in our schools 
for the deaf still retain some degree of sound per- 
ception. Any remnant of hearing which a child has 
is among his most precious and valuable possessions. 
Unfortunately, it is a possession that will be lost or 
at least rendered useless unless carefully watched 
over and developed. This is not done as generally 
as it should be, and the failure is due, first, to the 
lack of teachers for the purpose and, second, to the 
lack of an understanding of what development and 
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application is possible. As a matter of fact, it is the 
quickest and surest way to the awakening of the in- 
tellect of the child and to the acquisition of lan- 
guage. I[t is surprising how much can be done with 
a little hearing. There are many adults who are 
really deafer than some of our pupils; yet you can 
communicate with the adults easily and rapidly by 
speaking near their ears. You cannot communicate 
with the child, however, though his actual power of 
perceiving sounds may be considerably greater, 
simply because the child’s brain has not been trained 
to associate ideas with the imperfect sounds that 
reach him, whereas the adult’s brain has been taught 
to do so. 

Teachers will find that increased attention to 
‘‘teaching certain of their pupils to hear’’ will solve 
some of their difficult problems, and will enable them 
to accomplish twice as much in a given time as they 
could have done without the aid of the auricular 
training. Test each pupil who can count, for five 
minutes a day for at least a fortnight, by saying the 
numbers four, eight, nine, three, loudly close to each 
ear, being careful that the expulsion of breath is not 
felt on the cheek or ear, interposing a sheet of paper 
if necessary to prevent this. 

With the little ones use a toy car, a comb, and a 
key, and teach them to point to each object when you 
speak the name loudly as near the ear as is neces- 
sary. 

If, at the end of a fortnight of daily effort for not 
less than ten minutes a day, the child cannot distin- 
guish between three such words, then you are jus- 
tified in discontinuing the exercise. But when he 
comes back the following year you should make an- 
other effort in order to determine whether change 
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has taken place or greater maturity and power of 
attention make understanding possible. 

If the child does learn to recognize three words 
with an accuracy of ninety per cent, then you should 
continue the drill, adding new sounds from time to 
time and slowly building up a ‘‘hearing vocabu- 
lary,’’ just as you build up a lip-reading vocabulary. 


Learn to Do Something After We Know Something 


Education should fit young people for life. A very 
essential part of life is to be able to support one- 
self and, perhaps, others. I heartily believe in voca- 
tional training, first, in teaching the hand and eye 
to work accurately and skillfully at whatever is re- 
quired, second, in teaching the special activities of 
some remunerative occupation. I think the deaf 
stand in need of this training even more than those 
who are not so handicapped. I believe especially in 
agriculture and its affiliated branches; in draught- 
ing, sign writing, printing, engraving, and all me- 
chanical pursuits. I believe in the growing effort 
to correlate the school and the shops in its vicinity. 

But I feel sure it will be a mistake, in the long 
run, if vocational and manual training is permitted 
seriously to encroach upon the purely scholastic 
work of the pupil during the educational period. 

Much the greater part of the school time during 
the first eight years, which should be from the age of 
four to the age of twelve, ought to be given up to the 
study of language, speech, lip-reading, arithmetic, 
geography, history, and auricular training when 
that is possible. 
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Working Suggestions 
Approximating Home Life 


How shall we organize our schools for the deaf? 
Shall we house and instruct our pupils under an in- 
stitutional roof in large numbers, or provide day- 
schools in the vicinity of their homes? We hear a 
great deal nowadays about ‘‘institutionalized’’ 
children, and medical and pedagogical literature 
recognizes certain defects, diseases, and mental con- 
ditions to which the adjective ‘‘institutional’’ is ap- 
plied. 

For my own part, I am unqualifiedly opposed to 
the massing of large numbers of children, whether 
deaf or hearing, under institutional conditions that 
render impossible anything resembling a normal 
home life. If we must gather hundreds of such chil- 
dren under one management and in one place, it 
seems to me we owe it to the pupils and also to 
the state to provide the cottage plan of housing, by 
means of which a fairly good semblance of natural 
family life can be assured. There are some consid- 
erations of efficiency and economy that favor such 
centers, when conducted on the cottage plan of hous- 
ing, but there are also strong arguments in favor 
of the day-school, such as the maintenance of normal 
home relations and the advantage of social inter- 
course with neighbors and friends. Undoubtedly 
something is lost under either system, but when the 
educational equipment, grading, and teaching effi- 
ciency are equal, I believe the day-school is the bet- 
ter plan, save in exceptional cases of very undesir- 
able home conditions. I feel that I must say, how- 
ever, that when one well-meaning and earnest young 
woman with only a high-school education is made 
responsible for from six to twelve deaf children 
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from four to six widely separate grades, and is pro- 
vided with but a meagre material equipment, the 
day-school may become a menace to the successful 
education of the deaf. I do not believe that the most 
efficient and expert teacher can properly haudle more 
than three grades and, if one of the groups is com- 
posed of beginners, it is very difficult for one teacher 
adequately to care for even two grades. 


The ‘‘Boarding Out’’ System 


There is a sort of combination system commonly 
used in Europe, but only occasionally practiced in 
this country. Children whose homes are too remote 
from the school to make a daily return possible are 
boarded in adjacent families under conditions regu- 
lated and approved by the board of education. Eu- 
ropean countries find this arrangement to work very 
satisfactorily, and it does seem to eliminate some of 
the most undesirable elements in residential insti- 
tutions, and to provide some of the most desirable 
features of the day-school. I know it is employed 
in some instances in the day-schools in Wisconsin, 
but I do not think it has ever been officially tried in 
connection with any state residential institution. I 
believe this system is worthy of very careful con- 
sideration and study on the part of our educational 
boards having control of the schools for the deaf. 


Mixed or Combined 


How can we better the speech-teaching conditions 
in our schools for the deaf, and particularly in the 
schools that are known as ‘‘combined-system 
schools’’ from their use of finger spelling and the 
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sign language as well as speech in dealing with their 
pupils, since about seventy-five per cent of the at- 
tendance is in those schools? 

Now, nearly sixty per cent of the pupils in com- 
bined-system schools are reported as taught ‘‘ wholly 
or chiefly by the oral method,’’ and those in charge 
of these schools are genuinely desirous of doing the 
utmost possible for their pupils in the matter of 
teaching them to speak and to understand when they 
are spoken to. They are entirely honest and sincere 
in reporting that sixty per cent of their pupils are 
taught ‘‘wholly or chiefly by the oral method’’; and 
yet, as a matter of fact, not one pupil in a combined- 
system school has ever been taught ‘‘wholly or 
chiefly by the oral method”’ for the reason that an 
absolutely essential element of the oral method is the 
existence of a speech atmosphere throughout the 
entire school life of the pupils. By that I mean that 
all intercourse between the pupils and their teachers, 
supervisors, teachers of industries, and the servants 
is conducted by speech and lip-reading without the 
use of finger spelling or the sign language. 

If the term ‘‘oral method’’ cannot be restricted to 
its proper sense, which is ‘‘teaching orally in a 
speech atmosphere or environment,’’ then we who 
are following that method must abandon the term 
‘‘oral’’? to our combined-system friends, and use 
some other term, perhaps ‘‘speech method,”’ to sig- 
nify what we advocate. 

I fully realize that if those in charge of the com- 
bined-system schools earnestly desired to abandon 
entirely the use of finger spelling and the sign lan- 
guage at the opening of the next school year, they 
could not do so. It would be an impossibility to 
transform a combined-system school into a purely 
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oral school in less than six or eight years, even under 
the most efficient management. 

But if those in authority are truly desirous of em- 
ploying the real oral method with at least a portion 
of their pupils, they can do so at the reopening of 
their schools next year, in the following manner: 

Provide a cottage adequate to house and care for 
their beginning pupils who are less than eight years 
of age. Let them live and be taught under condi- 
tions that exclude all contact with finger spelling 
and the sign language. 

In the fall of the following year provide similar 
accommodations and instruction for such of the last- 
year beginners as, in the judgment of the superinten- 
dent, are fitted to continue under that method, and 
also for all the new beginners. Continue this proc- 
ess each year. When there are pupils in this segre- 
gated oral department that are old enough for shop 
work, arrange their hours in the shops, the gym- 
nasium, and other common portions of the institu- 
tion in such a way that they do not come in contact 
with those pupils who are still being educated by the 
combined system. 

In this way the combined-system schools will be 
able to do the most efficient oral work possible, with- 
out abandoning the combined system in the teaching 
of those pupils who seem tobe unfitted for purely 
oral instruction. 

Whether deaf children can be given a good high- 
school education and an adequate shop training by 
the speech method, without recourse to finger spell- 
ing or the sign language, is no longer open to aca- 
demic discussion. It has been done in hundreds of 
instances, and can be done in any state school if the 
means are provided. 
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We do not need to discuss here the question 
whether all deaf children can, to advantage, be so 
educated. In every school for the deaf there are 
some children concerning whom there is no question 
in the minds of any one. I bespeak for these chil- 
dren, at least, the highest available advantages in 
the acquisition of speech and speech-reading, and 
I know of no way by which these can be provided in 
a combined-system school except by establishing a 
segregated oral department, whether it be large or 
small. 

JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


LANGUAGE BUILDING IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES 


A patient, thoroughly conscientious person, who 
makes use of all the common sense at his or her com- 
mand, is much more likely to become a successful 
language teacher of the deaf than is another whose 
ideas are mainly theoretical. I have always be- 
lieved that good old-fashioned common sense was 
worth, to a teacher of the deaf, more than half the 
theory in circulation. Consequently it would be 
most inconsistent for me to treat a paper on lan- 
guage work theoretically. 

Our first aim in teaching should be to make the 
children happy and to keep them so. (Just here it 
may be added that one who has no real interest in 
and love for the deaf, and who is not ready for hard 
work, should even consider entering the profession. ) 
Next to that should come the intense longing to start 
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them on the road towards good, pure, straight Eng- 
lish—the English used by hearing people. 

But let no one hope to go about this as he would 
with hearing children! There must be system— 
said system to be followed through all the grades— 
and it should be a system that furnishes each child 
with a sort of key, as it were, to simple, correct lan- 
guage form; a key with which he should become so 
familiar, that by means of it he could, when flounder- 
ing, steer himself safely back to firm ground. 

I can almost hear some one saying, ‘‘Hold on 
there! You said you were not going to theorize!’’ 
I am not theorizing. I honestly believe that in the 
five-slate system we have just such a key and I am 
speaking from experience. Much has been said and 
written both for and against the five-slate system. I 
have traversed all the stages of belief, from preju- 
dice to embracement and I am now embracing, most 
heartily, an adaptation of Miss Barry’s idea. 

My experience has been mostly with backward 
children, but not so my observations; and I know 
that any system which makes the acquisition of lan- 
guage easier for a dull child will send a brighter one 
on with rapidity—all the more because with the lat- 
ter many repetitions and details necessary in the 
case of a duller child may be eliminated. 

I do not pretend to insinuate that mine is the adap- 
tation, but it does meet the needs of my children 
better than could the original and I am convinced 
that if a school would agree upon some such system, 
putting it religiously into practice in every primary 
and intermediate grade (and in all higher grades 
when necessary), half our language difficulties would 
be solved and the result, in the way of better Eng- 
lish, would be a revelation. 
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Before going any further, I shall have to speak of 
symbols for the different parts of speech. In order 
to obtain the best results, a system of symbols 
should, in the lower grades, go hand in hand with 
the five-slate system. I do not mean an elaborate set 
such as the Minnesota School uses. Great things are 
claimed for that and I do not doubt the fairness of 
the claim; but why load the deaf child with unneces- 
sary tools? Other than the simplest system, for use 
in lower grades before grammar is taken up, seems 
an unnecessary burden. Even the backward chil- 
dren I teach readily grasp our group of simple sub- 
stitutes for the eight principal parts of speech: 


for nouns. 


for pronouns. 
———> for infinitives. 


L0F Verbs, 


for adjectives. 


for adverbs. 


for prepositions. 
4 for conjunctions. 


The children soon see that words are names 
of people and things; that ——1~— stands for words 
used in place of persons and things; that —->——74 
are words like one, two, good, bad, pretty, and 
old; and so on through the list of eight. They 
love to play at making columns of the different 
‘‘kinds’’ of words and I find the ensuing under- 
standing of wonderful help in constructing senten- 
ces. Would not this practice, if kept up, be an in- 
valuable wedge for the study of grammar when that 
subject is eventually taken up? 
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Our five-slate system is a six-column affair, as 
follows: 


1st. 2nd. 
Who? Whose? What? | What == 


3rd. 6th. 


Whom? Whose? What? Where? | When? 


In the second column What followed by the three 
symbols takes in any form of the verb; and the ad- 
jective symbol there placed shows that adjectives 
are never objects, as are words placed in the third 
column. In the case of the predicate noun, we put 
the word beside the verb but with a noun symbol 
under it, then draw a line back to the subject. 

In the third column, Whom comes first, to avoid 
any possibility of ‘‘Miss Edith gave some candy to 
me’’ for ‘‘Miss Edith gave me some candy.’’ In 
the fourth we place adverbs and the prepositional 
phrases that do not properly come in the next—the 
Where column. Then follows the column headed 
When. 

The underlying principle of Miss Barry’s system 
and that of any adaptation of it is the same; some- 
thing of the kind is an absolute necessity to good 
work in language. My adaptation has, I think, the 
advantage of being extremely simple. Without sym- 
bols and the use of some such system as Miss Bar- 
ry’s, deaf children are at sea when it comes to cor- 
recting their own mistakes and yet the result is not 
language that is mechanical. It is necessary to re- 
sort, to a limited extent, to mechanical methods or 
fixed rules, so to speak, as in mathematics; else too 
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much memorizing is required of the children and if 
mere memory work they do not and cannot see the 
reason why. 

A beginning manual teacher is not hampered by 
speech difficulties and is free to write ‘‘Good morn- 
ing,’’ with its trying ng, at once upon the blackboard, 
to be at first pointed to and later on spelled as the 
children enter the room. Still I have always tried 
to start with such words and commands as are gen- 
erally given in beginning oral classes, for it is ob- 
vious that, in a combined-system school, the work 
should, and easily can, be kept much the same in cor- 
responding grades. 

I recognize fully the necessary expenditure of 
time, in oral classes, on speech drill; but most often 
the mental calibre of the lower manual classes is 
such as to require all that extra time, and even more, 
simply to keep pace with the oral pupils. Then there 
is the task of learning to read spelling—the lip- 
reading of the manual department—and it is no easy 
matter for a great many children. The few bright 
children who are early placed in manual classes can 
progress, usually, a little faster than can those in 
corresponding oral grades, but rather than hurry 
them along I like to spend more time in rapid con- 
versation in manual spelling and in giving them a 
familiarity with more of the little amenities of life. 

We all agree as to teaching first the names of va- 
rious objects, of the teacher, and of those in the 
class; action work in the past tense, and then is, am, 


are, has, and have; but there is grave danger of not 


going about the last two verbs in the proper way. 
Has and have should be presented as denoting pos- 


session and not mere holding in hand for the time 
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being. That seems to me a decided flaw in day- 
school work—the repetition of ‘‘I have a ball,’’ ‘‘I 
have an apple,’’ when the child may not possess a 
ball at all, and may not have had an apple of his own 
for a week. 

I prefer to associate has and have at first with 


sleds, tops, sweaters, dolls, eyes, legs, and so on— 
things really the child’s own—and later on teach 
‘*T am holding a ball”’ or ‘‘1 have a ball in my hand.’’ 
This is one of the most common and at the same 
time most unfortunate mistakes made by pri- 
mary teachers and is a great injustice to the child. 
Give and handed, took or brought, as the case 


may be, are words that require the same thoughtful 
care from the beginning. To cite one more case 
along this line: I should never show a picture of a 
woman and child and then teach mama or mother. 
If I have no picture of the child’s own mother, I 
wait until I am sure he will know of whom we are 
talking. 

It would be impossible to attempt to state in this 
paper just what should constitute primary work. 
Our course of study should furnish a general out- 
line. I shall, therefore, dwell briefly upon each of a 
few more of the points which have, from time to 
time, come to my notice or presented themselves to 
my thought for special attention and which expe- 
rience, not theory, prompts me to touch. 

At the beginning all must be absolutely and posi- 
tively in the concrete, and not a thing must be given 
to be learned that is not understood by the child. 
Then, too, we should strive to teach nothing that 
must be untaught, so to speak. There are a few un- 
avoidable exceptions to this rule, as in the case of 
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shall and will and of the pronouns. To me it seems 
best to have the child use shall in the first and will 


in the second and third persons with no attempt, 
until he takes up grammar, to reverse the order 
when will and determination are meant. 

As to pronouns, they cannot be given to the chil- 
dren at the beginning. It must first be ‘‘ Dick ran,’’ 
‘*Dick fell.’? After a while ‘‘He’’ may take the 
place of ‘‘Dick’’ in the second sentence. Too often, 
in the case of pronouns, the deaf child is expected to 
‘‘nick them up.’’ System and drill are in no other 
instance of more importance. We learn first the 
nominative, then the possessive, and after sufficient 
drill on these the third division of our pronoun chart 
(as given below) is added and work begun on the 
objective. 


Pronoun Chart 
ONE 


Who? What? Whose? Whom? What? 

I my me 
He his him 
She her her 
You your you 

It its 

MANY 

We our us 
They their them 
You your you 

They their them 


A set of elliptical sentences for pronoun practice 
I give in two parts: First, blanks to be filled (here 
I use not dashes but our pronoun symbol); second, 
the child must go back and tell to whom or what each 
pronoun refers, thus: 
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1st. Fill blanks. 
2d. Who, whose, what, or whom? 


Lucy and Celia went to the washroom. 1 


washed 2 hands and faces. 


Mr. Buell went down town. 3 took three 


boys with 4 ., 5 bought 6 some 


| 
new shoes. 7 were brown. 


The children respond: 
1st. Fill blanks: 
Lucy and Celia went to the washroom. They? 


washed their? hands and faces. 


— 
Mr. Buell went down town. He*-took three boys 


with him.t He® bought them® some new shoes. 


They’ were brown. 


2d. Who, whose, what, or whom? 


They (1), Lucy and Celia. 

their (2), Lucy’s and Celia’s. 

He (3), Mr. Buell. 

him (4), Mr. Buell. 

He (5), Mr. Buell. 

them (6), the three boys. 

They (7), the shoes. 

In regard to tenses, it should never be forgotten 
that see means to be able to see then and there, at the 


time; consequently, a lesson on this verb, unless the 
objects are drawn on paper or carried to the study 
room, should never be given for evening study. The 
same is true of a lesson in the present progressive, 
which must always be changed to the past tense be- 
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fore taken out to be studied. Our walks and the 
presentation of all topic work should be planned 
with the above thought ever uppermost, and the idea, 
if strictly carried out, leads to lessons with a con- 
nection; first, ‘‘We shall do a thing’’; second, ‘‘We 
are doing it’’; then, ‘‘We did it.’’ 

There are three important points yet untouched: 
questions and answers (almost a subject by them- 
selves); news and journal writing; and work with 
pictures. All require careful handling to ensure the 
best results. 

With regard to questions and answers, I stand 
emphatically for short answers. When we put to a 
hearing child the question, ‘‘What is your name?’’ 
we never receive the long-drawn-out answer, ‘‘My 
name is Lucille Bodden,’’ or to ‘‘Where do you 
live?’’ ‘‘T live in Beloit.’’ Then why teach a deaf 
child thus to answer, especially when he speaks more 
slowly than does his hearing brother? 

Questions are not intended to be used to teach 
language, nor to afford practice in language work. 
The practice must always precede the questioning 
and the question process should reveal, through 
pointed answers, whether or not the subject matter 
is understood. When long answers are permitted, it 
is impossible to be sure the child sees the point of 
the question. If it is language you desire, draw it 
from the child with ‘‘Tell me’’ or ‘‘Tell about’’; 
but not with questions headed Who, Whose, Whom, 
What, When, How, or Where. 

Then, too, the spoken or spelled answer may often 
be worded differently from one that is written, as 
‘‘Are you hungry?’’ Written answer, ‘‘No, I am 
not’’; spoken, ‘‘No, Miss Edith.’’ ‘‘Did you go 
down town Saturday?’’ Written, ‘‘No, I did not’’; 
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spoken, if preferred, ‘‘No, Miss Edith’’; but never 
‘*No, Miss Edith’’ in answer to a written question, 
while ‘‘No, I did not’’ could be accepted in either 
case. 

When we approach news and journal work the two 

should be kept distinctly different and absolutely 
nothing that is not real news or journal matter be 
allowed to creep in. Refuse from the beginning to 
allow such sentences as ‘‘There are four windows 
in our room,’’ and ‘‘A horse can run fast’’ to be 
given as news items. If any idea seems probable to 
the child and yet is not a positive fact, let him say, 
‘‘Perhaps or think —— 
—— ——.,,’’ which two expressions should be very 
soon taught. Sequence of time and paragraphing 
must, from the beginning, be insisted upon, and the 
child must be taught also that at the first time men- 
tioned it is a boy or some candy and afterwards the 
boy and the candy. 

When the children are ready for journals, we jot 
down on the blackboard each day, after our morning 
news, the ‘‘notes’’ to be kept (a word or two to help 
recall each item) and at the end of the week we have 
before us on the board ‘‘notes’’ of that week’s hap- 
penings. These, when drawn out, form a journal. 
I like to have journals written occasionally on Fri- 
day, for children generally have some ideas, as do 
we older people, of what they are going to do Satur- 
day and Sunday and practice with the future tense 
results. 

Many of the points to be remembered in teaching 
the children to write news and journals should be 
kept in thought when work with pictures is taken 
up. Never accept a sentence not worded as a hear- 
ing person would state it. If this rule were strictly 
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followed, no corrected work would ever contain such 
sentences as, ‘‘The horse is white and black,’’ and 
‘‘The girl wears (for has on) a blue dress.’’ 
Picture writing offers excellent opportunities for 
drill on the present progressive and has on and 


have on. I never take up real work with pictures 


until the ‘‘ing’’ form and the two last-mentioned 
verbs have had a great deal of attention. (Of 
course, [ do not mean ordinary chart pictures.) It 
would be better for the child eventually, I think, 
were picture descriptions left until he reached the 
third grade but such work should never be even at- 
tempted until he is familiar with the verbs is, are, 


has, have, and see. In order to bring out language 


for which the class is ready, the teacher must exer- 
cise great care in selecting the pictures. Much help 
and guidance must be the rule for a while, especially 
until the children have grasped the idea of thought 
unity and paragraphing. 

Could I have my own school, I should admit pu- 
pils at the age of four and keep them in the begin- 
ning class three or four years. In this way only 
could deaf children obtain a really fair start. They 
would then have the vocabulary and general knowl- 
edge to place them more on a level with hearing chil- 
dren entering the first grade. 

But while we must make the best of conditions as 
they are, we should make the most of our opportuni- 
ties! Do we? Teachers in residential schools for 
the deaf have wonderful opportunities, as far as ma- 
terial for language work is concerned. Think of the 
amount of subject matter all ready for us within the 
gates of the school: the people and their occupa- 
tions; the different rooms and buildings; the nomen- 
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clature of trades taught; the three daily meals and 
all that they involve; daily tasks, such as mending, 
darning, ironing, raking leaves, shoveling snow, and 
so on and on; then, on top of all this, the literary 
societies, athletics, and the social side of the chil- 
dren’s lives, with calendar work and the weather 
always at hand. Inability of the deaf to express 
themselves correctly and easily along these lines of 
every-day experience, and to ask and answer ques- 
tions naturally, quickly stamps them as different 
from hearing people. 

Language work must be started in the primary 
grades. As to the way in which it is started, there 
rests upon the primary teachers grave responsibil- 
ity. A logical, common-sense course must be fol- 
lowed and nothing must be taken for granted. It 
is in the primary grades that a love for language 
must be instilled and the feeblest effort at expres- 
sion be literally applauded. 

But a primary teacher can lay only the founda- 
tion. Unless the foundation is firm, future labor- 
ers on a structure are at a great disadvantage. The 
situation reversed is equally serious. No matter 
how well a primary teacher starts a child, much of 
her work is of no avail if the teachers higher up fail 
to codperate with her and with one another. And it 
is the deaf child who pays the penalty. 

EDITH FITZGERALD, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


A RETROSPECT! 


LapDIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

I have great pleasure in meeting you on the pres- 
ent occasion, when the fusion of the College of 
Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb with the National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf is completed, 
making thereby in our profession, as we hope, a 
strong body of competent and qualified experts to 
watch over and control the educational interests of 
the deaf and of their teachers. These two bodies for 
a long time have worked side by side in harmony, 
and as their work ran to a great extent in the same 
direction—the benefit of the deaf—their amalgama- 
tion into one body seemed to promise greater 
strength and wider scope in the important work they 
undertook. The idea of the advisability of such a 
union had been held for some time, and the appropri- 
ate time to make it seemed at length to have come. 

We have happily got past the time when the 
shameful neglect, by society in general, of the educa- 
tional claims of the deaf prevailed in our country; 
the requirements which are necessary to meet them 
are now generally conceded, and adequate means are, 
or will be, provided to carry on the work. How dif- 
ferent are the views and actions now of those who 
have the control of providing the means for carry- 
ing on national education from those which at one 
time, especially in our own branch of it, universally 


* An address delivered at the First Ordinary Meeting of the College 
of Teachers of the Deaf (Incorporated), in the hall of the College of 
Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, London, March, 1918. 
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prevailed! There is no longer any educational au- 
thority to come forward and say, as did the Right 
Honorable J. Mundella, formerly Minister of Educa- 
tion, in answer to an earnest request on the part of 
teachers and friends of the deaf for participation in . 
the national provision for education, that such pro- 
vision belonged properly to voluntary charitable 
agency, and that such agency then fully covered the 
ground! It was the almost universal prevalence of 
this mistaken and ignorant view that left the educa- 
tional requirements of the deaf so long inadequately 
attended to. It was by no means want of heart on 
the part of the public that caused this, but want of 
knowledge. Long ago I ventured to say, in face of 
this state of things, that when the sad state of the 
uninstructed and inadequately instructed deaf and 
the paucity of the means then provided for the work 
were fully known, the necessary provision for it 
would be readily granted. If we have not yet com- 
pletely reached the requisite point for fully satis- 
factory progress in this respect, we are well on the 
way toward it and may confidently expect to reach 
it when the unfortunate turmoil of the dreadful war 
we are suffering from has ceased. 

To my mind, the contrast between the conditions 
of the work when I took it up sixty years ago and 
those which now prevail is wonderful, and the pres- 
ent outlook is gratifying. If we have not yet got 
what we want in the way of the due preparation of 
the teacher before commencing his onerous work, 
that will surely come. At the time I refer to, there 
was no apparent demand nor anxiety for any such 
training. A young man—there were hardly any 
lady teachers in those days—entered the school and 
had to teach (?) perhaps twenty or more pupils 
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with little or no guiding or direction. He had prac- 
tically to train himself, with little if any more help 
than his limited opportunities of observation of the 
proceedings of those in his school who had more ex- 
perience than himself. As in most cases the whole 
of his time, in and out of school, was devoted to 
“*duty,’’ he was constantly with his pupils, and so 
he became familiar with their modes of expression, 
which was in those days invariably signing inter- 
mingled with finger spelling. In his special work 
there were few if any books to guide him, nor any 
knowledge of proceedings outside his own school. 
In the above remarks I am stating what was, in the 
main, my own early experience. Few of the pres- 
ent generation of teachers with the full supply of 
educational apparatus at hand can realize the old 
conditions under which my colleagues and I had to 
work. Blackboards and similar conveniences were 
not provided, and I recollect, on one occasion, when 
some new maps were procured, the clerk to whom 
was entrusted their distribution was directed to 
hang them high up on the walls so that the boys 
might not spoil them. There were few schools and 
the children they gathered were under instruction 
for a period utterly inadequate for their require- 
ments, even if all other conditions had been satis- 
factory. 

There were a few men with knowledge of what was 
necessary, and with desires for a better state of 
things. But when these few rose to a more favor- 
able position in the work, and secured for themselves 
comfortable posts with a fairly adequate social 
standing in life, the difficulties attending the promo- 
tion of the work itself did not seem to be overcome 
by their exertions. There had been too much of the 
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spirit which characterized the initial introduction of 
the art of teaching the deaf in England—that of 
making it a protected pursuit. Such a spirit had re- 
pelled the early inquiries and appeals for assistance 
from America. While a few head-teachers were 
fairly well provided for in the few schools and in- 
stitutions, there was no provision worth mentioning 
made for the rank and file, little or no encourage- 
ment of their exertions, no adequate prospect of the 
attainment of the requisite means to provide for the 
ordinary social conditions of life. It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that it was difficult to get suitable 
men to attach themselves to so unattractive a pur- 
suit as teaching the deaf seemed to be, nor that, 
once engaged therein, it did not permanently retain 
their services. The result was that the schools were 
often mainly officered by a succession of young 
teachers who started with no knowledge of the work 
and did not remain in it sufficiently long to gain use- 
ful experience, while such experience as they did 
gain was mostly got at the expense of the pupils. 

Much doubtless was done in comparison with for- 
mer absolute neglect, but adequate progress could 
not be expected to come from such makeshift ar- 
rangements as existed. The enthusiasm which 
characterized the first measures taken in the educa- 
tion of the deaf had almost died out, and it seemed 
to be almost taken for granted that all that was ne- 
cessary was accomplished. The deaf were looked 
upon generally as a class incapable of rising to a 
standard higher than that to which they had already 
attained, and those through whose exertions this 
satisfactory point had been reached were entitled, it 
seemed to be thought, to congratulate themselves on 
their success. Here and there under exceptional cir- 
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cumstances a higher standard both for teacher and 
children had been reached; and as general improve- 
ment in matters concerning ordinary elementary 
education advanced, some of those who were inter- 
ested in the case of the educationally most destitute 
class in the country began to think of and inquire 
about them. But the erroneous ideas as to their ca- 
pabilities and requirements prevailed with most peo- 
ple still. A period of five years for the accomplish- 
ment of the work of their education was held to be 
ideal. Education itself, in the schools ostensibly de- 
voted to its acquirement, was not always the first 
consideration. In regard to what was really gained 
the most important acquirement in many cases 
seemed to be a means of communication by the fin- 
ger and sign language, mainly obtained through the 
intercourse of the pupils with one another. No at- 
tempts, at the time I am speaking of, seem to have 
been made in the direction of speech except in one 
school, and here, except after a preliminary course 
of one term’s instruction in some of the elementary 
sounds, it was afterwards generally ignored. ‘‘Ar- 
ticulation’’ practically was non-existent in the Brit- 
ish schools; instruction in it appeared to be regard- 
ed, as it was stated to be, a waste of time. As to 
‘‘lip-reading,’’ now so important a feature of in- 
struction, I myself, when I began my work as a 
teacher and for long afterwards, never heard the 
word, and would hardly have known what it meant. 
For four years I diligently taught articulation al- 
most exclusively and thereby gained a very favor- 
able idea of the possibilities of progress in this di- 
rection. My introduction—shall I say my training? 
for this work was a week’s practice with my prede- 
cessor in my class. For eighteen months he had 
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conducted the instruction of the punils who success- 
ively came to him, after, I suppose, a training cismi- 
lar tomy own. After this I was left to go on my way 
as well as I could. 

A remnant of a system of teaching articulation ex- 
isted when I commenced my career as a teacher, and 
there were evidences of some degree of success in the 
remote past. But progress in the modern sense of 
the word could not have been made where a large 
proportion of the teaching staff were themselves 
deaf and besides were deficient in numbers, to say 
nothing of ability. I look back upon the time when 
such conditions prevailed with sadness; having in 
mind the many who might have lived brighter and 
happier lives under such circumstances as now exist. 
Then the aim seemed to be to give what enlighten- 
ment was possible at the cheapest rate; and £20 per 
annum per pupil seemed to be considered a sufficient, 
if not an ideal, sum to provide for maintenance and 
education. 

But the time for a change for the better, long de- 
layed as it was, was approaching. Mr. Foster’s 
Education Bill had imperatively directed men’s 
minds to the subject, and the case of the deaf, as 
part of those demanding education, must necessarily 
be considered. I am reminded by our presence here, 
in the premises of the College of Preceptors, that I 
myself ventured in 1866 to call attention to the claims 
of the deaf in two papers I contributed to their or- 
gan, the Educational Times. This was the first no- 
tice of them or their requirements I had ever seen in 
print in a public journal. For my presumption, be- 
ing only a subordinate, I was well snubbed by my 
superiors. 

Afterwards came the remarkable outburst of en- 
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thusiastic advocacy of oral teaching for the deaf, in 
Which among others the late lamented William Van 


Praagh and B. St. John Ackers took so prominent a 
part. Whether we agree or not with their views or 
their action, all must admit that one satisfactory re- 
sult followed their advocacy, namely, the attraction 
of the general public to the case of the deaf and 
their education. 

We had the satisfaction of hearing that, as a fruit 
of the new bill, the School Board of London de- 
termined to include the deaf within the scope of the 
provision for elementary. education, and so the 
first grant of public funds by any department of the 
state—apart from that of the Poor Law—was made 
through the public spirit of the citizens of the me- 
tropolis, making use as it did of the limited authority 
the legislature had given them. We all know how 
this initiative has been followed in other large cen- 
ters of population, and how enlarged powers have 
been used to the more effectual performance of the 
work thus begun. 

In 1876 I was deputed to the charge of the new 
branch of the old London Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Margate, and before taking up my work of 
organizing the institution I was able to visit some 
of the larger schools in the United Kingdom. This 
was most interesting and useful for me, and gave 
me some further knowledge of the state of education 
and the support accorded to it. I found there was a 
general opinion as to the unsatisfactory nature both 
of the one and of the other and I found also there 
was a desire on the part of the heads of the schools 
to copy the American plan of meeting in conference 
periodically for the discussion of matters affecting 
the deaf as a class. As the youngest of the head- 
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masters I was urged to take the initiative in calling 
such a conference together. In default of a more ex- 
perienced hand, I agreed to do so. The conference 
was held and was most successful; and I think it 
marks the commencement of that active propaganda 
which has resulted in the establishment of the pres- 
ent improved position of the work of education of 
the deaf. No public discussion of the kind had taken 
place since 1851 or 1852 when four or five head- 
masters of schools met in London, one of whom was 
our dear old friend Mr. William Sleight, lately de- 
parted from us. I had the pleasure of bringing for- 
ward at this gathering the matter of state aid, the 
desirability and necessity of which was unanimously 
affirmed by the whole of those present. This, the 
first general British Conference on the Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb, was held under the auspices 
of the then flourishing Social Science Association, 
with Mr. Hugh Birly, M. P. for Manchester, as its 
president. The conferences were continued periodi- 
cally under the arrangements of a standing commit- 
tee until the work of calling them was taken over by 
the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf. 

To the attention originally called to the education 
of the deaf by these conferences and to the pressure 
they brought to bear was due, mainly, the appoint- 
ment of the most important inquiry ever made con- 
cerning the education of the deaf and of their condi- 
tion generally. This Royal Commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Egerton of Tatton conducted 
a colossal and exhaustive inquiry and made a series 
of recommendations, on which the subsequent ac- 
tions of which we now have the benefit have been 
based. 

Springing out of the ideas called forth by the 
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meeting of experts in the conferences and at other 
times, the improvement of the position of the teach- 
ers, of the general work of instruction, and of the 
qualifications of those called upon to teach, began to 
be seriously considered. To make a beginning in 
this direction a circular was issued to all the heads 
of schools for the deaf in the country, suggesting a 
union for these purposes of all the teachers. This 
circular went out in the name of the late Rev. Dr. 
Stainer and myself as secretaries of the Standing 
Committee of the Conference. Dr. Stainer was en- 
thusiastically in favor of the idea, and lent valuable 
aid in carrying it out. All the head-masters except 
two also warmly supported the plan proposed, and a 
committee was formed to carry it out. One of the 
proposals was that after the initiatory introductions 
members should be admitted to the body of teachers 
of the deaf by passing a satisfactory examination of 
their qualifications by experts. In addition to this 
all matters concerning the well-being of the deaf and 
of the teachers were declared to be objects for the 
furtherance of which the body intended to concern 
itself. This was the origin of the College of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf and Dumb which organized itself in 
1885 and of which for a considerable number of 
years I had the honor to be the Registrant. The 
greater number of the teachers of the deaf in this 
country have since gained its diploma. Among 
those who in the past aided its work by their strenu- 
ous participation in it are the honored names— 
now, alas! names of the departed—Rev. Thomas Ar- 
nold, Rev. Dr. Stainer, Messrs. Barrett, Bessant, 
Howard, and Sleight. Of those who still survive, 
there are, I think, few if any occupying a distin- 
guished place in our work who have not directly or 
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indirectly assisted in its endeavors for the upraising 
of the profession. The success which has undoubt- 
edly attended the past career of the College of 
Teachers, and the vastly improved state of the edu- 
cation of the deaf which it has had a not unimpor- 
tant part in promoting, have fully justified its exis- 
tence, and give hopes that in the larger body of sim- 
ilar aims and objects now formed the future success 
of the measures aimed at will be fully secured. 

The College of Teachers in what it proposed took 
a wide and comprehensive view of what it desired 
for the benefit of the deaf and of their teachers; but 
it was found that the difficulties of the task of carry- 
ing it on to the full under such arrangements as then 
existed were insurmountable. To suit many of the 
requirements a different organization was necessary. 
This, proposed and advocated by the late Mr. Bes- 
sant at one of the conferences, contemplated the as- 
sociation of the teachers of the deaf in one body for 
the carrying out of such objects as the founders of 
the college had contemplated and desired to bring 
about, but were unable to carry out. The idea was 
taken up warmly and the National Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf came into vigorous existence, 
and has had a prosperous career. The College of 
Teachers continued at the same time uninterrupted- 
ly its annual examination and, confining its efforts 
mainly to that feature, left its larger programme for 
the new body. Now that the amalgamation of the 
two bodies is completed, constituting thereby the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf, we feel 
that we are entitled to class ourselves as members 
¢ a distinct profession. As a body we are entitled, 
bo, to exercise an effectual control over those who 
ae enrolled in it, and should have the means and 
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provisions to insure their interests and the educa- 
tional interests of the class with which they are 
concerned. 

All will join in wishing that the future career of 
the now fully constituted National College of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf, guided, as we believe it will be, by 
the wisdom, discretion, and moderation which its 
constituent parts have hitherto endeavored to ex- 
hibit, will fully carry out the designs proposed for it, 
and that under its authority the profession of a 
teacher of the deaf will assume a position similar to 
that of other organized bodies of specialists. 

As the result of the late developments in our gen- 
eral work, we are no longer in the humiliating posi- 
tion of lagging behind other countries in the diffu- 
sion of the benefits conferred and in the methods of 
providing; and I think I may say that, belonging to 
this great British Empire as we do, we shall not be 
content until we occupy in our own department of 
work, if not the highest position, then one not second 
to that of any other country. 

In looking back on what has been done in the way 
of progress since the state took up the work of car- 
ing for the education of the deaf, we find a genera 
advance in all directions of effort in this country 
Much assistance, in addition to that of the state, ha; 
been called forth also from private sources. Alon; 
with the extension of the work of the London Count 
Council, and the provision of new schools from put 
lic funds, we have had large additions to some ¢ 
what may be called voluntary schools—the old it 
stitutions—as, among others, Margate, Mancheste, 
and Derby. Manchester, especially, has called fort 
repeatedly the generous benevolence of some of is 
citizens, seemingly determined that its deaf shall k 
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as much in the forefront in matters pertaining to ed- 
ucation as their city is in things social. And here, to- 
day, an agreeable surprise has been communicated 
to us. By the generous and philanthropic action of 
a well-known citizen, Sir James E. Jones, and in 
memory of his deaf son, himself an earnest worker 
for the welfare of the deaf, an important step has 
been taken for their benefit. He has come forward 
with a princely sum to found a chair of deaf educa- 
tion and research, and a training college and hostels 
for teachers of the deaf in connection with the Man- 
chester University and Schools for the Deaf. We 
have all been delighted to hear from Mr. Nelson the 
particulars of this munificent offer, supplying, as it 
does, a desire long felt by us. 

Such an announcement now made, for which we 
are all grateful, will make this meeting memorable, 
not only in the annals of the National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf but also in the history of the 
education of the deaf. The members of this college 
fully recognize that they have, in the service of hu- 
manity, a great cause to promote. For it may well 
be said that the birth and the culture of the intellect 
and the reason of a large class of our fellow-beings 
mainly depend on their efforts. Without their exer- 
cise the knowledge of things human and divine can 
hardly exist. Truly a great responsibility rests on 
those who undertake the work. While we wish god- 
speed to the college and the work it sets itself to do, 
may we also hope and pray that all who enroll them- 
selves as participants in its endeavors and privi- 
leges may rise to a full realization of the responsi- 
bilities they incur and have grace and strength to 
fulfill them. RICHARD ELLIOTT, 

Formerly Head-Master of the Royal School, 
Margate, England. 


SOME NOTES ON THE SCOPE OF THE SEC- 
TION OF DEFECTS OF HEARING AND 
SPEECH, DIVISION OF PHYSICAL RECON- 
STRUCTION, SURGEON GENERAL’S OF- 
FICE. 


The Division of Physical Reconstruction of the 
Surgeon General’s Office has as its chief Colonel 
Frank Billings. One of the Sections of: this Di- 
vision, which has charge of the defects of hearing 
and speech, is under the directorship of Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles W. Richardson. 

After many months of planning, on July 23, 1918, 
in General Hospital Number 11, Cape May, New 
Jersey, practical application of these theories was 
inaugurated by the establishment of a school for the 
defects of hearing and speech in connection with 
this hospital. The plan of the school is that all de- 
fects of hearing and speech among the returning 
soldiers from the American Expeditionary Force, as 
well as those who have become affected in the can- 
tonments, will be instructed or re-educated in this 
school before they are discharged from the army. In 
other words, all the soldiers evidencing deafness or 
handicapped along the line of this work, while hav- 
ing their physical disabilities cured, will be re- 
educated and their handicap raised. 

The defects in hearing will include all those re- 
turned soldiers who, from whatever cause, either 
from disease or as the result of casualties, have their 
hearing so reduced that they are impaired or handi- 
capped through their hearing so that they are so- 
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cially and industrially incapacitated. This com- 
prises all the completely deaf and those whose hear- 
ing is so reduced that it requires an effort for them 
to hear and there is difficulty in communicating with 
them through the medium of the spoken voice. 

The corrective speech work will include all neuro- 
pathic affections of the voice, all types of paralysis 
from causes either medical or surgical, and those in 
that large class of cases due to facial maxillary in- 
juries. 

The fundamental principle which has been adopt- 
ed in connection with this service is to hold the men 
in the control of the United States Army as pupil 
patients until their physical handicap has been re- 
lieved. It has been found in the consideration of the 
methods adopted by the various co-belligerents in 
connection with this work that the retention of the 
soldier until his handicap was removed, especially in 
the defects of hearing, was the only safe procedure. 
In the French and Italian armies where this method 
is pursued, all men get their re-education before 
they are discharged; therefore all men with this dis- 
qualification or handicap are obliged to accept the 
type of treatment which is instituted. 

In the British army, where the men presenting 
these conditions are discharged, it has been found 
that the re-education is not taken up by 74 per cent. 
Indeed all efforts have been made by the Aural Com- 
mission in Great Britain through propaganda, 
through entertainments, through the offer of meals, 
ete., to entice these men back to accept the re-educa- 
tion. To the many who wish to work they have even 
offered evening classes, and yet the men do not avail 
themselves of it except to the extent of 26 per cent. 

We feel, therefore, that the method of centralizing 
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these cases and holding them in the service is by far 
the safest, the sanest, and the most certain means to 
be pursued in accomplishing this purpose of re-edu- 
cation. 

It is also well to remember, and we wish it placed 
strongly before the lay mind, that these men whom 
we propose to re-educate are not abnormal, but sim- 
ply have become handicapped through the loss of a 
special sense in their service to the common cause 
of liberty. It should also be understood by the laity 
that through the methods which we propose to adopt 
in re-educating these men they will not be han- 
dicapped; that they will simply be required to read 
speech with their eyes instead of hearing speech 
with their ears. They will be able to take part in all 
social pleasures, and they will be able to follow al- 
most all of the gainful occupations. 

In the Section of Defects of Hearing we shall use 
the two principal methods in teaching these people. 
One is the auricular method, which through various 
methods of using the voice and various types of 
electrical apparatus bring into activity a sense which 
has been impaired, either through violence, ‘‘con- 
cussion,’’ or neuropsychic conditions. 

The second method, and the one that we depend 
upon to the greatest extent, is through the use and 
teaching of speech reading. 

In those very rare, we hope very few, cases in 
which the individual is too obtuse or otherwise un- 
able to concentrate, we shall be obliged to make use 
of the manual method. 

The defects of speech work are rather complex, 
and comprise those cases which will have to be treat- 
ed by neuropathic methods, those which will have to 
be considered through respiratory methods, and 
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those which will have to be taught the principles of 
phonetics; and that large number of cases of face in- 
juries involving the throat, which will have to be 
treated not only phonetically but also surgically. 

The work was started at Cape May under the im- 
mediate medical control of Major John M. Ingersoll, 
with Captain Berry and Captain Lampe as assis- 
tants. These medical officers under the Division of 
Surgery of the Head will take care of all medical 
and surgical aspects of the pupil patients. 

The Educational Department has as Superinten- 
dent Mr. A. C. Manning, from the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution; Miss Enfield Joiner, from the School at 
Morganton, North Carolina, as Principal; and four 
teachers: Miss Mary Louise Wimsatt; Miss Mar- 
garet Bodycomb and Miss Clara Louse Rockwell, 
from the Pennsylvania Institution; and Miss Mary 
Thornton. 

The class started on Wednesday, July 24th, with 
seventeen pupils, many of them completely deaf, 
most of them extremely hard of hearing. They are 
a bright, intelligent, enthusiastic group of pupils, 
ardent in their desire to learn, appreciative of the 
service being rendered to them, and enthusiastic in 
regard to their prospects for complete rehabilita- 
tion. 

CHARLES W. RICHARDSON, 
LTieutenant Colonel, United States Army, 
Office of the Surgeon General, 
Washington, D. C. 


JAMES FEARON 


The past school year has been one in which the 
ranks of teachers of the deaf have been sadly 
thinned. Beginning with the death of the illustrious 
dean of the profession, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, many 
of the most prominent men in our work have, one by 
one, passed away to the Great Beyond. Since the 
memorable gathering at Hartford to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the first public school for 
the deaf in this country, how many of those present 
on that occasion are with us no more! While the 
greater number of them had reached a good old age, 
the last member of the company to be taken belonged 
to the younger generation, and might, in all prob- 
ability, have been expected to continue for many 
more years at his useful work. Those who were 
present at Hartford little thought when Mr. 
James Fearon, Principal of the Halifax School, 
stepped upon the platform, accompanied by his bril- 
liant little deaf-blind pupil, Charlie Crane, that it 
would be his last appearance in public. But so it 
was to be. In less than six months from that time, 
the city of Halifax was the scene of one of the most 
terrible disasters that ever took place upon this 
continent; the explosion on board a munition ship 
in the harbor completely wiped out the north end of 
the city, killing and wounding thousands of the in- 
habitants. The School for the Deaf, being situated 
directly above the harbor and well within the danger 
zone, suffered severely but, though the building was 
shaken to its very foundation and every pane of 
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glass in its windows was broken, the lives of those 
within were, as by a miracle, spared. But that day’s 
disaster had a fatal effect upon Mr. Fearon, for 
from that time his health began to fail. Acting upon 
the advice of his physicians, he took a rest for a 
time, and went away for a change. On his return it 
was hoped that by continued rest and careful treat- 
ment his life might be spared, but the shock had 
been too great. He passed away on Saturday, June 
29, at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, to which place the 
School had been temporarily removed. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, who is a daughter of Mr. H. D. 
MacKenzie, of Halifax, and by two daughters. 

Mr. Fearon was born in Portadown, Ireland, 
fifty-two years ago. He began his work as a teacher 
of the deaf when quite young under Mr. J. Scott 
Hutton, Principal of the Ulster Institution, at Bel- 
fast. After Mr. Hutton had left Belfast to return 
to his former position as Principal of the Halifax 
School, Mr. Fearon gave up teaching for a while, 
having accepted a position on the staff of a Belfast 
newspaper. Here it may be said that Mr. Fearon’s 
experience as a reporter stood him in good stead 
almost all his life. At the time when the writer first 
knew him he was a keen student of shorthand, and 
after leaving his newspaper work he kept up his 
shorthand by practicing it on every possible oc- 
casion. While listening to a lecture, a sermon, or 
even to conversation among his fellow teachers, he 
was in the habit of keeping up his speed as a short- 
hand writer by constantly jotting down with his 
forefinger imaginary symbols on the table should 
there be one in front of him or, failing that, on his 
knee. Those who were with him in those days will 
call to mind how he would sometimes, after break- 
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fast, draw his reporter’s note-book from his pocket 
and read out for the edification of his colleagues 
some of their conversation of the previous evening. 
Good-natured, genial Irishman that he was, he had a 
keen sense of humor and never failed to see the fun- 
ny side of life. 


Mr. Fearon’s work as a reporter frequently com- 
pelled him to keep very late hours and, finding that 
it was too great a strain upon his health, he decided 
to return to his former profession, accepting a posi- 
tion on the staff of the Margate School under the 
principalship of Dr. Richard Elliott. After teach- 
ing there for about two years, during which time he 
devoted a good deal of thought and attention to the 
development of language, he was appointed to a sim- 
ilar position in the Birmingham Institution, which 
was at that time under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Townsend. Being a lover of good literature, Mr. 
Fearon, during the time that he was a teacher, 
never failed to influence, in some degree, the literary 
tastes of his associates. It was while he was at 
Birmingham that Mr. Fearon received his appoint- 
ment as Principal of the Halifax School. The story 
of how he came to be selected for the position is 
given in the following appreciation of Mr. Fearon 
and his work, by the Rev. Dr. John Forrest, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the School, in the 
(Halifax) Morning Chronicle: 


The School has been particularly fortunate in having 
two of the ablest educationists that ever came to our Prov- 
ince in charge of it during fifty-seven of the sixty-one years 
of its history. They were both modest, retiring men and 
very few know how much the country owes to them. 

Educationally they were really father and son. The first 
was a young Scotchman, J. Scott Hutton. Under him the 
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school grew and prospered, making a name for itself not 
only throughout Canada, but over the whole continent. 
When Hutton had been here twenty-one years, he was 
tempted to go to a larger Institution in Belfast, Ireland. 
After an absence of four years he was induced to return, 
and labored here till the time of his death in 1891. I was 
Secretary of the Board for many years, and going over 
Hutton’s papers found a number of letters from a young 
man, James Fearon, who had commenced work with Hut- 
ton in Belfast and frequently wrote him asking informa- 
tion and advice on different points that were arising in his 
work. The whole tone of his letters showed clearly that 
he was deeply interested in work for the deaf. He had 
left Belfast and had gone to one of the English Institutions. 
With the approval of the other members of the Board, I 
wrote to several persons in England and, satisfactory an- 
swers having been received, the first Fearon heard of the 
matter was an offer of the position of successor to his 
friend and instructor, Hutton. He has earried out most 
successfully the work that was so well begun. 

In many respects the men were different, but as teachers 
of the deaf they were very much alike. They were both 
quite young when they came to Halifax, but it would be 
hard to find two men in any profession more entirely de- 
voted to their work. They made a study of it, and were 
always reading and learning something to make themselves 
more efficient. 

At the outset the Halifax School was like almost every 
other one at that time, a purely manual school, but Hut- 
ton had an oral class years before he died. * * * The 
most striking characteristic of both men was that they 
never could see another man doing anything better than 
they were doing it without adopting his method. And as 
a result of this the whole history of the School during the 
fifty-seven years they were in charge of it was one of 
steady progress. 

The School made great progress under Mr. Fearon. It 
was thoroughly up-to-date in its methods of instruction, 
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and had his life been spared for twenty-seven years more, I 
believe its progress would have been equally great. If we 
had more teachers of this type in all of our schools the 
intelligence of the whole community would be greatly in- 
creased. Fearon loved the children and delighted to mark 
their progress. His influence over them was very great. 
Corporal punishment was wholly unnecessary and entirely 
unknown in his school management, and yet the order and 
discipline were perfect. Teachers, like poets, are born. 
He possessed the teacher’s gifts in eminent degree. 

I suppose it was the same features of character which 
so endeared him to his pupils that won for him the friend- 
ship of all who knew him. Kind, considerate, thoughtful, 
he had many friends throughout the community. For my- 
self, I may say I knew him intimately for twenty-seven 
years, and every year only increased my confidence in him 
and added to the warmth of our friendship. I shall miss 
him greatly, not only as a most successful worker in a 
cause in which I have been deeply interested but as a per- 
sonal friend tried and true. 

His death is an incalculable loss to his own little family, 
and there are not a few all over the land who will remem- 
ber the terrible disaster of December 6 all the more sadly 
because it robbed them of a friend highly respected and 
deeply beloved. 


The (Halifax) Morning Chronicle of July 1 paid 
the following tribute to Mr. Fearon: 


The death of Principal James Fearon is a great loss, 
not only to the educational work to which he had devoted 
his life, but to the whole community. It is not a common- 
place to say that his place at the School for the Deaf will 
be very hard to fill. For twenty-seven years he has been 
in truth the presiding genius of that admirable institution. 
Under his direction it has risen to high distinction among 
schools for the deaf in America and in the old country. He 
had great natural gifts as a teacher, he loved the children, 
he was filled with enthusiasm for his work, and some of the 
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results achieved, notably in the case of Charlie Crane, were 
really wonderful. In private life Mr. Fearon was one of 
the most likable of men, and those who were privileged to 
enjoy his companionship and friendship will mourn the 
passing of a broad-minded, kindly, and cultured gentleman. 
JAMES ARTHUR WEAVER, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


OUR ROLL OF HONOR 


To the list of teachers and officers, and sons of teach- 
ers and officers, in American schools for the deaf, now 
serving in the Army or Navy, published in the January, 
March, and May numbers of the Annals, should now be 
added the following names: 

DANTZER, Orvis DEWITT, U. S. Army (Pennsylvania Institution). 

Fusre._D, Irvine 8., Medical Corps, U. S. Army (Gallaudet Col- 
lege). 

GEORGE, WILLIAM OWSLEY, Engineer Corps, U. 8. Army (son of 
D. W. George, Illinois School). 

Hines, Epwarp J., U. 8S. Army (Pennsylvania Institution). 

McCuureE, Crooks, U. 8S. Navy (Missouri School; son of 
G. W. McClure, Kentucky School). 

Marerar, Enocu G., U. S. Army (New York Institution). 

NICHOLSON, DANIEL E., U. S. Navy (son of Mrs. Florence Nichol- 
son, Virginia School). 

PALLMAN, WILLARD E., U. S. Army (Pennsylvania Institution). 

Prerson, WILL, U. 8. Army (Texas School). 

SETTLES, CLARENCE J., U. S. Army (Pennsylvania Institution). 

John Keble Cloud, of Gallaudet College, who we be- 
lieve was the first representative of American schools for 
the deaf to take active part in the War, after serving for 
a time in the American Red Cross Ambulance Service in 
France, has for the past ten months been doing similar 
work in Italy. He has been decorated with the Italian 
War Cross for ‘‘excellent conduct’’ in the battle of Monte 
Grappa last June and has been commended by the com- 
mander of the British forces in Italy for ‘‘gallant action”’ 
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in helping to save the life of an officer in the Brenta River 
in May. Enlisting as a private, he has been promoted to a 
lieutenancy. 

Enoch George Margraf, whose name appears above, is the 
first on our ‘‘ Roll of Honor,’’ so far as we are aware, to be 
called upon to make the supreme sacrifice. He was ‘‘killed 
in action’’ in France, August 13, 1918. He had been con- 
nected with the New York Institution for eleven years, first 
as private secretary to the principal, and afterwards as 
assistant steward and instructor in athletics. The Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal of September 14 says of him: 


Mr. Margrave was an exceptionally gifted young man of thirty- 
two years. He was physically a fine specimen of American man- 
hood, perfectly proportioned, splendidly poised, quick and agile, 
with muscles of steel. * * * Intellectually he was well-read, ac- 
curate, and able in the performance of his duties. * * * Per- 
sonally he was clean-minded, friendly, and cheerful. As director of 
athletics he won the esteem and gratitude of the pupils by his firm 
but gentle ways. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Alabama School.—Mr. J. M. Robertson has resigned and 
is succeeded by Mr. John McCandless, transferred from the 
Negro School. Miss Jess Brown has. resigned to be mar- 
ried to Mr. J. E. Stone, of Jacksonville, Alabama, and is 
succeeded by Miss Ruth L. Sims, from the North Dakota 
School. Miss Marie N. Cormack has resigned to take up 
Red Cross work and is sueceeded by Miss Mary L. Gor- 
don, who returns to the School after a year’s rest. 


American School.—Mr. O. L. McIntire has resigned to 
teach in the Arkansas School and Miss Edyth M. Prevost 
to be married. Miss Mary Grey Barron and Miss Eva 
Dunbar, both from the Virginia School, have been added 
to the corps of teachers. 


California School.—Mrs. Helen Falkner Ingles succeeds 
Miss Dorothy C. Houghton as teacher of a primary oral 
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class. Miss Alice K. Metcalf is appointed head teacher of 
the Oral Department. 


Central Institute—Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, Principal of 
the Central Institute at St. Louis, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence. During this period Miss Julia M. Con- 
nery, from the Nebraska School, will be Acting Principal. 


Central New York Institution—Miss Ruth Gould has 
resigned to live at her home in Seranton, Pennsylvania. 

During the past summer the eight buildings constituting 
the plant were painted, the plumbing was overhauled, a 
ward for contagious diseases was provided in the hospital, 
and considerable general repairs were made from a special 
appropriation granted by the state for that purpose. 


Clarke School——Dr. Franklin Carter, who had been 
President of the Board of Trustees for twenty-one years, 
resigned last year and was succeeded by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

The Fiftieth Annual Report gives the proceedings in 
full of the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the School, by the alumni in June, 1917, and 
the more formal celebration of the Anniversary by the 
officers and friends of the School in October of the same 
year. On the latter occasion there were addresses by Dr. 
Franklin Carter, Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, Miss Sarah Fuller, and Mr. Edmund Lyon. 
It was a matter of deep regret that Miss Harriet B. Rogers, 
the first Principal of the School, was unable to be present. 
Later in the day there was a beautiful pageant represent- 
ing the history of the education of the deaf. Like the pa- 
geant on the hundredth anniversary of the American 
School in July of the same year, it was presented under 
the direction of Miss Hallie Florence Gelbart, of Hart- 
ford, and it followed the same general plan; but more 
prominence was given to the importance of speech in the 
education of the deaf and to the history of the Clarke 
School. 
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Florida School_—Miss Nell Jane Porth has resigned to 
teach in Wisconsin, Miss Zella Miller to be married, Miss 
Ellen B. Cobb on account of her health, and Miss Edith B. 
Nelson to teach in the Kendall School; Mrs. G. C. Hopkins 
has retired from the work. They are succeeded by Miss 
Annie B. Cobb and Miss Mary New, both from the North 
Carolina School at Morganton; Miss Margaret A. Davis, 
from the Indiana School; Miss Marie Pearson, from the 
Tennessee School; and Miss Mabel I. Pearson, a recent 
graduate of Gallaudet College. 


Gallaudet College-——Miss Elizabeth Peet has received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in course from George 
Washington University. She has resigned her position as 
teacher in charge of college women and is appointed 
Professor of Latin. Miss Charlotte E. Weiss now has 
charge of the young women in addition to her duties as 
instructor in drawing and applied art. Miss Helen Nor- 
throp, while still acting as librarian and instructor in 
mathematics, resumes the work of teaching gymnastics to 
the young women. Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld has been granted 
leave of absence to enter the army. At present he is en- 
gaged as instructor in the academic division of the Cura- 
tive Work Shop at the Walter Reed Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., but it is expected that later he will be assigned 
to the rehabilitation work for deafened soldiers. His ab- 
sence is a loss to the Annals as well as to the College, for 
during the past year he has rendered efficient service as 
assistant editor. For more than a year President Hall 
and for a shorter period Professor Ely, in addition to their 
college duties, have been serving the country as members of 
the Draft Exemption Board of the District of Columbia. 
This patriotic work has also occupied most of their time 
during the summer vacation. Professor Day has been 
helping in the ‘‘Y’’ work for soldiers and during a large 
part of the vacation has been ‘‘Y”’’ Secretary at Camp 
Meigs. 

In eonnection with the exercises of Presentation Day, 
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May 1, 1918, the new building for the young women of the 
College, named Sophia Fowler Hall in honor of Sophia 
Fowler Gallaudet, the first matron of the Columbia Insti- 
tution, of which the College is a department, was dedicated. 
An eloquent address (published in the Ohio Chronicle of 
May 4, 1918) was delivered by Dr. Robert Patterson, 
President of the Alumni Association, and President Hall 
gave the following description of the building: 

In 1857 the Honorable Amos Kendall gave to the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf three acres of ground on what is now Florida 
Avenue near 8th Street North East, and a wooden dwelling-house in 
order to establish a school for deaf children in the District of Colum- 
bit. In 1859 he caused to be erected at his own expense a substantial 
brick building, only a few yards from where we are now gathered, as 
a permanent home for the deaf children for whose interest he had 
worked so devotedly. It may be of interest to know that no con- 
tract for the erection of this building was ever made. General plans 
were submitted to Mr. James G. Naylor, a reputable builder of 
Washington, and he was asked to name the cost of erecting a first- 
elass brick building of the size indicated. He fixed the sum at 
$8,000, completed the building, and presented his bill to Mr. Ken- 
dall, who immediately paid it without question. 

This building erected by Mr. Kendall remained, until less than twe 
years ago, as a useful part of the equipment of the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf. Before the foundation of the College, it 
housed Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, Principal of the Institution, his 
mother the matron, and the teachers and children under their charge. 
As the needs of the Institution grew, Congress provided liberally for 
the enlargement of this building, and it was added to until it ac- 
commodated all of the pupils of the primary department and, 
finally, the young women who were admitted to the collegiate de- 
partment. 

With the increase of young women in Gallaudet College, it be- 
came more and more evident that a building especially adapted to 
their needs, safe from the dangers of fire, and conveniently ar- 
ranged for the housing of young women in small groups, was a 
pressing need of the Institution. This was pointed out to Congress 
by Dr. Gallaudet before he gave up his management of the Insti- 
tution. Two years ago an appropriation was made to cover the 
erection of a building of the desired type. Preliminary plans pre- 
pared by Professor Allison, of our Faculty, and by the President 
of the Institution, were put in the hands of Mr. Elliott Woods, Su- 
perintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds, who was placed 
in charge of the construction of the building by the Act of Con- 
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gress granting the appropriation. Messrs. O. A. Mechlin and F. 
Chas. Starr, architectural engineers, and Mr. F. L. Pearson, asso- 
ciate architect, prepared the final plans under the supervision of Mr. 
Woods, and the building was begun in the fall of 1916 under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Gilmore. 


No more suitable location for the building could be found than 
that of the old dormitory. The old building was therefore removed, 
the young women of the College were housed in the homes of the 
President and the Faculty, and the work of the Institution was car- 
ried on without serious interruption until the new building was 
nearly enough completed to be used by the young women of the 
College and their officers. 

In spite of the ever-increasing cost of material and the difficul- 
ties attending ‘building during the time of war, the construction of 
the new building has proceeded steadily and successfully under the 
able direction of Mr. Woods. Congress has met the continually in- 
creasing cost of material and labor by adding to the original ap- 
propriation enough to complete the building practically as originally 
designed. 

The new dormitory is arranged to accommodate comfortably ten offi- 
cers, teachers, and domestics, and over sixty students. A small gymna- 
sium, a swimming pool, two recitation rooms for the young women, a 
domestic-science instruction room, laundry, reading-room, dispensary, 
and hospital rooms are also provided. Comfortable living and study 
rooms, nearly all arranged for two students each, simply but sub- 
stantially furnished, and each containing a separate closet for every 
student and a lavatory, make the accommodations all that could be 
desired. The building is constructed throughout of fire-proof ma- 
terial, the outside walls being of brick, the frame work of steel, and 
the partitions and floors of concrete and tile. Careful consideration 
has been given to ventilation and light. I believe I may say that 
the Institution has been provided with one of the most comfortable, 
safe, and durable buildings which could possibly have been designed. 

When Edward Miner Gallaudet was called upon to take charge of 
the Institution as its first Principal, he brought with him as matron 
for the children under his care his own mother, Sophia Fowler Gal- 
laudet. She herself was deaf, and had been one of the first and 
most brilliant pupils of the parent school at Hartford founded by 
her husband, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. Her energy and determi- 
nation reflected in her son, Edward Miner Gallaudet, her successful 
labors with the deaf children under her care in this Institution, and 
her continued interest in all connected with the College up to the 
very time of her death, make it seem most fitting that the new 
building should bear the name Sophia Fowler Hall. 


I now dedicate this new building to the use of the deaf young 
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women who gather at Gallaudet College from all parts of the United 
States to enjoy the benefits and privileges which Congress has made 
possible for them here. 

President Hall announced on Presentation Day that the 
alumni of the College had already given in cash and pledges 
approximately seven thousand dollars towards the erec- 
tion of the Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial Hall. He 
also read the following paragraphs from a letter recently 
received from Mrs. Amos G. Draper: 

We are anxious to have some memorial to Dr. Draper that will at 
the same time be of benefit to the Institution where he worked so 
long and in whose welfare he was so greatly interested. 

Knowing how greatly he appreciated the action of the Board 
of Directors when he sent in his resignation two years ago, it seemed 
to us that something of that nature would be the best way to ex- 
pend the memorial. I am therefore empowered to notify you that 
we have decided to set aside Ten Thousand Dollars as a trust fund 
to be kept intact, and the interest to be expended by the Board of 
Directors for the benefit of one or more members of the Faculty 
as it becomes.necessary for such to retire. 

We hope that this may be the incentive to others to make similar 
bequests of greater or smaller amounts; and that the day is not far 
distant when the Institution will have an endowment of at least 
half a million upon which to draw for its advancement. 

As President Hall said in making this announcement, 
‘“‘the gift of this fund is most inspiring. As Dr. Draper’s 
whole life and interest were given to our College and its 
students, his family in making this bequest will keep for- 
ever in the minds of the newer generations the love and 
affection which he always held for Gallaudet College.’’ 

On Presentation Day the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon Rev. John H. Keiser, a deaf 
clergyman who is doing excellent- work among the deaf in 
New York city, and at the close of the term the following 
degrees in course were conferred : Master of Arts: Frederick 
Antonio Moore, B. A., and Tom Lewis Anderson, B. A.; 
Bachelor of Arts: Guilbert Campbell Braddock, Dorothy 
Marie Conover, Ethel Harold, Florence Eunice Harper, 
Mary Ellen Loveall, Ethel Monica McAvoy, Regina Mary 
Olson, Mabel Irene Pearson, Benjamin Marshall Schowe, 
Ada Ruth Studt, Sara Alanson Tredwell, Effie Anna We- 
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seen, Kenneth Gordon Willman, and Caroline Dorothea 
Wolf; Bachelor of Science: Wallace Knowles Gibson and 
William Ulen Lynch; Bachelor of Philosophy: Henry Ste- 
phen Austin. 

Teachers’ certificates were given to Helen Bailey, Doro- 
thy Long, and Miriam Michaels, normal students. 


Houston Day-School.—Miss Clara Louise Gordon has 
resigned the principalship of the Houston (Texas) Day- 
School to be married to Judge Alfred W. Agee, of Ogden, 
Utah. Her successor is Miss Bertha Eifler, from the Texas 
School. 


Illinois School.—Mr. Charles P. Gillett, who has been at 
the head of the School for more than fifteen years, has been 
compelled to give up his work, at least temporarily, on ac- 
count of his health. The Department of Public Welfare 
declined to accept his resignation but granted him a year’s 
leave of absence. We sincerely hope that this period of 
rest will enable him to return to the work with health en- 
tirely restored. Mr. H. T. White, for three years head of 
the schools at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Normal, Illi- 
nois, has been appointed managing officer. Miss Mary J. 
Sheridan, after thirty-eight years of valuable service as a 
teacher in this School, has retired. 


Indiana School.—At the urgent request of the United 
States War Department it has been decided by the Board 
of Trustees and the Superintendent of the Indiana School 
to place the School with its buildings, grounds, and facili- 
ties at the disposal of the Government for the ensuing year 
for the purpose of training vocational soldiers for speedy 
Over-sea service. 

This means that the annual session of school for 1918-19 
will not be held—and that the next term of school will not 
begin until October 1, 1919, unless some unforeseen condi- 
tion should arise which would permit of an earlier opening. 

In a letter to the parents of pupils Superintendent 
Johnson explains this action as follows: 
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We fully recognize the peaceful rights and needs of our deaf boys 
and girls, and regret exceedingly having to send out this notice of a 
year’s intermission in our schoolwork. But, as a patriotic act in 
time of stress, we feel that no other course justly presents itself. 
We are in the throes of a righteous war which we must speedily 
win—or be damned forever! ’Tis now no time to falter! Every 
true-hearted American, whatever his nationality, creed, or condi- 
tion, must be of patriotic impulse, voice, and act, and force his 
every energy for the success of our arms—and do it now! 


Our country is urgently calling at this time for thousands of 
young men with vocational training as auto-mechanics and truck 
drivers who are sadly needed at the front; and their presence there 
means more prompt relief and the saving of hundreds of lives— 
perhaps, of your son, and my son, and other loved ones. A school 
for just such training has been established here, dating from June 
15. In August, over 1,100 young men who had received the training 
were passed on their way, and were succeeded by a like number who 
will leave in October. It is proposed to increase this number in at- 
tendance for each period of sixty days to 2,000, or more, which means 
at least 12,000 young men trained within a year’s time! 

But few cities in the country, some four or five, perhaps, are 
fitted for this special work because of technical instruction require- 
ments—and Indianapolis is one of them, with its numerous auto- 
mobile factories, its many steam and electric railway connections, 
and the possibilities of assembling a corps of nearly two hundred ex- 
pert instructors; and no location here presents such facilities for 
instruction and army-training as does this institution with its ad- 
mirably arranged buildings and spacious grounds, so ideally fitted 
for the work. In reaching a decision in this matter, we have taken 
counsel not only of ourselves but have consulted with the Governor, 
the Attorney-Genreal, and many others, including some of the par- 
ents of deaf children now enrolled, and the general opinion has been 
that duty to our country should prompt us to do as we have decided. 
Upon the oue hand, the welfare of three hundred deaf children was 
given deep consideration—upon the other, the training of twelve 
thousand young soldier-mechanics who will go to fight for our cause 
in the hour of need. It was believed that a year’s loss of schooling 
for the deaf, many of them of very young age, grievous as it may 
be, would not be nearly so grievous as failure to respond to our 
country’s call to prepare young men so sorely needed for prompt 
service to our armies and for the saving of lives of our wounded men 
upon the field of battle. 

Through arrangements effected with the Government and the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce, supervising the Army Training 
School here, it is purposed to establish about November first a COR- 
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RESPONDENCE COURSE with those pupils in the school last year. 
This will be conducted by the regular teachers of the school, who will 
be assembled in Indianapolis in the usual way. Through this means 
it is hoped to bridge over the year’s intermission with some profit 
and to hold the pupils’ interest in the school and the school work for 
the succeeding year. Later, a circular fully explanatory of this 
course will be sent you. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—Miss 
Ethelwynne Frick has been granted leave of absence for a 
year to engage in canteen work in France under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Christian Association. Mrs. 
Eliza M. Woddrop also has a year’s leave of absence. Miss 
Florence M. Putnam had resigned to teach in the Michigan 
School. Miss Marion L. Murray, from the Mystic Oral 
Sehool, Mrs. Ruth Taylor Syres, of Gooding, Idaho, form- 
erly a teacher in the Montana School, Miss Nell E. Wangler, 
from the Pennsylvania Institution, and Miss Florence 
Wangler, trained at the Clarke School, have been appointed 
teachers in the Literary Department. Miss Ida S. Lavine 
succeeds Miss Florence M. Hess as instructor in cooking; 
Miss Hess now gives her entire time to her duties as 
matron. 

Last summer the Institution served in the capacity of 
Unit No. 12 of the War Camp Community Service. Dur- 
ing this time it entertained from 100 to 200 soldiers and 
sailors every Saturday and Sunday night, furnishing them 
with beds and breakfast, also with cigarettes and other 
luxuries. 


Iowa School—Miss Francina Oursler has resigned to do 
Government work, Miss Winifred K. Buckwalter to teach 
in a school nearer her home in Pennsylvania, and Miss Delia 
D. Yeager to enter a railroad position. 


Kendall School.—Mr. Lyman Steed, M. A., Principal for 
the past nine years, has resigned to become Principal of 
the Advanced Department of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
and Miss Elizabeth B. Thompson to teach in the Nebraska 
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School. Mr. Arthur L. Roberts, M. A., a teacher in the 
Kansas School for the past ten years, is appointed Princi- 
pal and Miss Edith Mabel Nelson, M. A., from the Florida 
School, and Miss Margaret E. Compton, from the Colorado 
School, are added to the corps of teachers. Miss Musa 
Marbut, M. A., is appointed supervising teacher of oral 
work. 


Kentucky School.—Mr. George T. Schoolfield, after fifty- 
two years of faithful service in this School, has resigned to 
make his home with his daughter, Mrs. Robert Wallace, in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Mr. William J. Blount, who had been teaching in the 
Colored Department for thirty-two years, died July 25, 
1918. ‘‘Mr. Blount was a quiet man, but an efficient teacher 
and greatly beloved by his pupils.’”’ 


Louisiana School.—Miss Elizabeth K. Rhodes, Miss Eliza- 
beth Green, and Miss Willie Belle Curtis, from the Missis- 
sippi Institute, and Miss Walker C. Rogers, trained at the 
Michigan School, have been added to the corps of teachers. 
Miss Margaret Huck, a graduate of Sophie Newcomb Col- 
lege, has charge of ‘‘arts and crafts.”’ 


Manitoba School.—Mr. Joseph R. Cook, a valued teacher 
in the Manitoba School for the past twenty-one years, died 
last summer at the age of forty-eight. He was a man of 
scholarly disposition and high character, a faithful and 
successful teacher. He leaves a widow, Mrs. Anna L. Cook, 
a teacher in the Manitoba School. 


Maryland (Frederick) School.—Mr. Thomas C. Forrester 
has resigned to become Principal of the Western New York 
Institution. He is succeeded by Mr. Ignatius T. Bjorlee, 
M. A., from the New York Institution. 


Maryland (Overlea) School_—Mr: Henry John Stegmer- 
ten, B. A., a graduate of Gallaudet, has been appointed 
Resident Principal. 
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Michigan School.—Miss Margaret McCall, Miss Margaret 
Chisholm, and Miss Ella E. J. Crawford have resigned. 
Miss Crawford has taught for twenty-seven years and now 
takes advantage of the new state pension law. New teach- 
ers are Miss Florence M. Putnam, from the Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York; Miss Clara M. Russell, 
trained at the Pennsylvania Institution; and Miss Flor- 
ence Loar and Mrs. Eliza B. Wood, trained at the Central 
Institute, St. Louis. 


Mississippi Institute—Mr. Wirt A. Scott, M. A., Prin- 
cipal of the Oklahoma School, has been appointed Super- 
intendent. Mr. Scott was trained as a teacher of the deaf 
at Gallaudet College and has been actively engaged in the 
work for twenty-six years. Mr. Shelby W. Harris has re- 
signed his position as head teacher to seek health in out-of- 
door life. Miss Elizabeth K. Rhodes, Miss Elizabeth Green, 
and Miss Willie Belle Curtis have resigned to teach in the 
Louisiana School. Miss Alice Nicholson, B. A., a former 
teacher in the Institute, has returned to the work. Miss 
Merle Hamilton and Miss Merle Gayden have been added 
to the staff. 


Missouri School.—Mr. William Crooks McClure has been 
granted leave of absence to enter the United States Navy. 
His wife Mrs. Mary McCue McClure, has been appointed 
a teacher. 


Nantes Institution.—Mr. Constantin, Director of the In- 
stitution de la Persagotiére at Nantes, France, has retired 
on account of infirmities and is succeeded by Mr. A. Le- 
mesle, Director of the Poitiers Institution and Editor of 
Echo de Famille. 


Nebraska School.—Miss Julia M. Connery has resigned to 
take charge for a year of the Central Institute at St. Louis; 
Miss Mae B. McKinley to be married; Mrs. Julia E. Co- 
burn and Miss Anna McCortle Heinfelt to retire from the 
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work; Miss Pearl Ridgway and Miss Sarah E. Lewis to 
teach in the North Carolina School at Morganton; and 
Miss Emily J. Asbury to spend a year at home. New 
teachers are Miss Mary E. McKinney, from the Georgia 
School; Miss Lettie McKinney, from the North Carolina 
Training Class; Miss Edna Haaser, from the South Dako- 
ta School; Miss Florence B. Spruit, from the Illinois 
School; Miss Elizabeth B. Thompson, from the Kendall 
School; Miss Dorothy Long, from the Gallaudet College 
Normal Class; Miss Dorothy Dodge, from the Central In- 
stitute Normal Class; and Miss Edith M. Miles, trained at 
the Nebraska School. 


New Jersey School——Mrs. Carlotta Adele Anderson, 
B.S., has been appointed Supervising Oral Principal. Miss 
Anita M. Lee and Miss Virginia Rogers, both trained at the 
Indiana School; Miss Helen Kirk, from the Northern New 
York Institution; Miss Claudia Forman, from the Mystic 


Oral School; Miss Phoebe E. Oehler; Mr. J. Lewis John- 
son, instructor in woodworking and mechanical drawing; 
and Miss Ada R. Studt, B. A., a recent graduate of Gal- 
laudet, physical-training instructor for girls, have been 
added to the corps of teachers. 

The floor space of the printing office has been enlarged 
135 per cent and that of the woodworking and mechanical 
drawing department in the same proportion. Valuable 
additions have been made to the printing and photo-en- 
graving department, including a number-nine Mergenthaler 
linotype. The present equipment in these departments is 
probably better than that of any other public school in the 
country and is surpassed only by the large technical 
schools. 

Arrangements have been made with the State Normal 
School in Trenton by which it is hoped a supply of trained 
teachers of the deaf will be secured. There is already a 
section of the Normal School in which students are trained 
to give instruction to children who cannot be taught in the 
usual classes. It is proposed to add a course of study and 
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a series of lectures which will enable these students to 
take up immediately after graduation the teaching of the 
deaf. 

A bronze tablet of Weston Jenkins, the first Superinten- 
dent of the School, by Elmer Hannan, a deaf sculptor of 
Washington, D. C., the gift of former pupils and friends, 
was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies at a meeting of 
the Alumni Association last summer. 


New York Institution—Mr. Edmiston W. Iles, instruc- 
tor of the blind-deaf, has been released to enter the service 
of the Government. Miss Ethel Hammond, from the Kan- 
sas School, takes charge of this class during the coming 
year. Mr. Ignatius T. Bjorlee has resigned to become Prin- 
cipal of the Maryland School; Miss Elizabeth T. Green has 
retired on a state pension; Miss Wilhelmine H. Peper, in- 
structor in art, has resigned to be married; and Miss Mary 
K. Davis, instructor in domestic science, has retired from 
active teaching. 

The Hundredth Anniversary of the establishment of the 
Institution was celebrated May 21, 1918. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Thatcher M. Adams, President of the Board 
of Directors; Mr. Isaac B. Gardner, Principal of the In- 
stitution ; Mr. Albert A. Barnes, the oldest living graduate ; 
and Major-General Francis Vinton Green, a member of the 
Board of Directors. A full account of the proceedings was 
published in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of June 20, 1918. 


North Carolina (Morganton) School—Miss Enfield 
Joiner, Educational Principal, has resigned to become prin- 
cipal of the school for the rehabilitation of deafened sol- 
diers at Cape May; Miss Pattie Thomason, B. L., from the 
Newark Day-School, takes her place. Miss Belle G. Gib- 
son, Miss Ethel M. McGill, and Miss Hazel Burley have 
resigned to be married; Miss Josephine Washington to 
teach in the North Dakota School; Miss Allie Arnold in the 
Colorado School; Miss Ann M. Gibson in the Pennsylvania 
Institution ; Miss Martha V. McClary in the Western Penn- 
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sylvania Institution ; Miss Annie Cobb and Miss Mary New 
in the Florida School; and Miss Addie Kerr in the Vir- 
ginia School. Their successors are Miss Sara E. Lewis and 
Miss Pearl Ridgway, from the Nebraska School; Miss L. 
Adelaide Porter, from the Mystic Oral School; Mrs. Her- 
bert Spencer, of Harriman, Tennessee; Miss Bessie A. Finn 
and Miss Anna Dorothy Heller, trained at the Institution 
for Improved Instruction, New York; and Miss Elizabeth 
Anderson, Miss Louise Morrow, and Miss Lee Griffin, 
trained at the North Carolina School. 


Ohio School.—Usually the Ohio School, notwithstanding 
the large number of its instructors, has but few changes to 
report; this year it begins the new term with no changes 
whatever! Miss Berneda Layman has been appointed a 
normal! student. 


Ontario School—An arrangement has been made with 
the Canadian Invalided Soldiers’ Commission by which 
soldiers deafened in the war are to be taught lip-reading at 
this School. 


Oregon School.—An excellent periodical containing ex- 
ercises for use in the several classes is published by the 
School. It is entitled the Class Helper; the General Editor 
is Miss Minnie E. Morris. 


Pennsylvania Institution Acceptances of the cordial in- 
vitation extended by the Board of Directors to attend and 
take part in the exercises commemorative of the Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Founding of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, to be held during the summer of 1820, have been 
received from the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, and the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

The war has made serious demands upon the teaching 
staff. Mr. Clarence J. Settles, Mr. Orvis DeWitt Dantzer, 
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Mr. Edward J. Hines, and Mr. Willard E. Pallman have 
resigned to enter the army; Mr. Arthur Clarence Manning, 
Principal of the Advanced Department, Miss Margaret 
Bodycomb, and Miss Clara Louise Rockwell to devote 
themselves to the rehabilitation of deafened soldiers; and 
Miss Gladys V. L. Burr and Miss Nell E. Wangler to en- 
gage in other service of the Government. Appointed to fill 
their places are Mr. Lyman Steed, from the Kendall School, 
as Principal of the Advanced Department; Mr. George B. 
Lloyd, from the Washington State School; Mr. Corbett T. 
Arnold, Mrs. Harriet B. Smith, and Miss Isabel Bedford, 
all of Philadelphia; Miss Kate Aleorn, from the Indiana 
School; Miss Ann M. Gibson, from the North Carolina 
School at Morganton; and Miss Annetta L. McGrath, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Henry G. Breuninger, instructor in 
shoemaking, Mr. Harry D. Wright, instructor in wood- 
work, Mr. John E. Krause, instructor in masonry, and Miss 
Annie Kiseaden, instructress in tailoring, have resigned. 
Mr. Thomas W. Jones has been appointed instructor in 
shoemaking and Mr. Henry Friemel instructor in wood- 
work. The vacancies in masonry and tailoring remain un- 
filled for the present. 


Rhode Island School—Mr. Edwin G. Hurd, who has 
been Principal since 1906, has gone to California, hoping to 
establish himself permanently in some out-of-door life and 
work. Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, Acting Principal since Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, has been elected Principal in his place. Mrs. 
Hurd begun her work as a teacher in the Michigan School 
thirty-seven years ago; taught in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution nine years and in the North Carolina School, where 
she built up the oral department, eleven years; and has 
been Supervising Principal of the Rhode Island School for 
the past twelve years. Miss Helen M. Allen has resigned 
to live with her mother and Miss Sadie J. Charles to be 
married. Miss Julia McNairy, trained by Miss Enfield 
Joiner at the North Carolina School, has been appointed a 
teacher. 
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A new building, providing residences for the principal 
and the teachers and thus giving accommodations in the 
main building for an increased number of pupils, has been 
erected. All salaries of teachers, officers, and employees 
have been increased to meet in a measure the higher cost of 
living. 


South Dakota School—Miss Nancy Buchanan has re- 
signed to teach in the Virginia School, Miss Helen Schroe- 
der to teach in the New Mexico School, Miss Edna Haaser 
to teach in the Nebraska School, and Miss Flossie A. Hois- 
ington to be married. Mr. Lawrence McKeefry, instructor 
in carpentry and sloyd, is replaced by Mr. Martin Nesheim. 
Other new teachers are Miss Zella A. Harner, from the 
West Virginia School, and Miss Pauline Schmidt. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Berry, first Principal of the School, 
in the establishment of which he took an active part when 
he was rector of an Episcopal church in Sioux Falls in 
1880, died at his residence in Geneva, New York, May 12, 
1918. Dr. Berry was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1846, and 
while still in his teens taught for a time in a school for the 
deaf of which an older brother was principal. At the age 
of twenty he came to America and became a teacher in the 
New York Institution. He afterwards taught in the Mary- 
land School. In 1873 he entered the ministry of the Epis- 
copal church and later, while serving as a curate at Albany, 
engaged in missionary work among the deaf in Western 
New York. He was rector of a church in Buffalo for nearly 
twenty-one years and from 1909. until his death was War- 
den of the DeLancey Divinity School at Geneva. He re- 
ceived the honorary degrees of M. A. and S. T. D. from 
Hobart College. One of his daughters, Miss Amelia E. 
Berry, is a teacher in the New York Institution. 


Tennessee School.—Miss Marie Pearson has resigned to 
teach in the Florida School and Miss Frances L. Wallace, 
of Jacksonville, Illinois, has been appointed a teacher. 
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Texas School.—Mr. William M. Thornberry, a veteran 
teacher, died April 20, 1918, of grip, after a brief illness. 
He had been connected with the School as pupil, monitor, 
and teacher for forty-nine consecutive years. In 1869 he 
was married to Miss Mary L. Jones, who, with a young son, 
Homer, survives him. 


Virginia School.—Miss Mary Grey Barron and Miss Eva 
Dunbar have resigned to teach in the American School at 
Hartford; Miss Margaret Daniels and Miss Bessie Gar- 
rett, teacher of sewing, have retired from the work. Their 
successors are Miss Nancy Buchanan, from the South Da- 
kota School; Miss Marian Pumphrey, from the Alabama 
School; Miss Addie H. Kerr, from the North Carolina 
School; and Mrs. Lottie Parker Jones, a graduate of the 
Virginia School. 


Washington State School.—Mr. George B. Lloyd has re- 
signed to teach in the Pennsylvania Institution, Miss Lydia 
Elmore to be married, and Miss Emily E. Sauter to take 
up other work. Their successors are Mr. T. F. Mosely, for- 
merly a teacher in the Illinois, Arkansas, and Nebraska 
Schools; Miss Alice M. Alcorn, from the Georgia School; 
and Miss Margaret Chisholm, from the Michigan School. 

The new school building is making rapid headway and, 
while it will hardly be completed in time for the opening of 
school, it is hoped that it may be occupied at an early date 
in the coming winter, possibly before winter. 


West Virginia School.—Mrs. A. R. Casey, Miss Lorena 
Burns, and Miss Hilda Heischman have resigned, the two 
last-named to be married, and Miss Zella A. Harner has 
resigned to teach in the Nebraska School. They are suc- 
ceeded by Miss Rebecca B. Smith, from the North Dakota 
School; Miss Winifred Buckwalter, from the Iowa School ; 
and Miss Martha E. Melchior, of Newark, New Jersey. 


Western New York Institution—Mr. Thomas Carlaw 
Forrester, who was trained as a teacher of the deaf by Dr. 
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W. H. Addison, at the Glasgow (Scotland) Institution, and 
has taught in the Glasgow, Belfast, Ontario, and Montana 
Schools and been Resident Principal of the Maryland 
School at Overlea and Principal of the Maryland School at 
Frederick, has been appointed Principal of the Western 
New York Institution in the place of the late Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution—The vacancy occa- 
sioned by the retirement of Miss Susie E. Danver, whose 
resignation was mentioned in the March number of the 
Annals, has been filled by the return of Miss Martha V. 
McClary, who taught last year in the North Carolina 
School at Morganton. Mr. James G. Harman, foreman of 
the carpenter shop for the past seven years, has responded 
to a call for shipbuilders and is now in the employment of 
the Government. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Conference of Principals and Teachers of New York 
Schools.—The Second Conference of Principals and Teach- 
ers of New York State Schools for the Deaf was held at 
the Institution for Improved Instruction, New York city, 
June 10 to 12, 1918. About 230 members were in atten- 
dance, including full delegations from all the state schools 
but one, teachers from day-schools, private schools, and 
schools in other states. The State Department of Educa- 
tion was represented by Dr. S. C. Hill, Inspector, and the 
State Board of Charities by Dr.-Robert W. Hill, Superin- 
tendent, and Miss Helen Hill, Inspector. 

Dr. Harris Taylor, Principal of the Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, had been elected President of the Con- 
ference at a meeting held in Albany, January 1, 1918, and 
later Mr. Edward C. Rider, Principal of the Northern New 
York Institution, was elected Secretary. 

The Conference was held during term time in order that 
the members might be able to observe the actual school 
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work. The greater part of the sessions was devoted to this 
object rather than to the reading of papers or formal dis- 
cussions. 

The proceedings were opened on Monday morning with 
an address of welcome by Felix H. Levy, Esq., President 
of the Institution for Improved Instruction. In the course 
of his address Mr. Levy expressed his appreciation of the 
work of teachers of the deaf as follows: 

I should feel remiss if I did not avail myself of this opportunity 
to tell you, from the standpoint of a person outside of your profes- 
sion, with what great admiration the community should regard and 
does regard the noble vocation which the women and men here 
present have chosen as their life’s occupation. Unlike the other 
learned professions—the law, medicine, engineering, and the like— 
your profession does not hold out to you any prospect of attaining 
the great prizes which the world bestows upon those who are suc- 
cessful in other professions. Of these others it may be said that in 
choosing their vocations in life there is always present the element 
of attaining fame and fortune. You have before you only the in- 
ducement of alleviating an affliction which nature has imposed. 
How much nobler, then, and more inspiring is the vocation which 
you have chosen! To those of us who have been for many years con- 
nected in an official capacity with the administrative and executive 
management of this Institution, it has been a constant source of in- 
spiration and admiration to observe the devotion, the skill, the ten- 
derness, and the patience with which the teachers of the deaf have 
performed the difficult and important duties which rest upon them. 

The remainder of Monday morning and the whole of 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings were devoted to the 
demonstration of school work in the Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction. This demonstration was given in the 
assembly room, or girls’ study room, for such work as 
could be exhibited on the platform. Other work was shown 
in the various class-rooms, so that the members of the 
Conference had an opportunity to see the children in the 
natural environment of their own schoolrooms. The pro- 
gramme of the demonstration work was as follows: 


JUNE 10 
1. In the Assembly Room 


10:00-11:30 Class Introductory 3 Miss PysBas 
Voice and Rhythm. 


d 


11:30-12:30 


9:30-11:30 


11:30-12:30 
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Class Introductory 2 Miss MILNES 
Word Pictures 
Voice and Rhythm 
Number Work 

Class A 2 Miss EvEs 


Miss BENNETT 
Word Pictures 
Voice, Speech, and Rhythm 
Arithmetic: 
Beginning problem work 
Getting material for mental pictures of condi- 
ditions of a problem 


2. In the Class Rooms 


Primary and Intermediate Classes: Voice, Speech, and 
Language 
Grammar Classes: Departmental Work. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 11 
1. In the Assembly Room 


Class C3 Miss Hancock 
Arithmetic: 
The multiplication table 
The table of 2 developed for first time 
Voice, Speech, and Rhythm 
Class 1 B2 Mrs. Wopprop 
Arithmetic: 
Team work in multiplication 
Class 3 B3 Mrs. DRISCOLL 
Voice, Speech, and- Rhythm 
Class 3 B2 Miss PLUMLEY 
Arithmetic: 
First two cases in fractions 


2. In the Class Rooms 


Primary and Intermediate Classes: Voice, Speech, and 
Language 

Grammar Classes: Departmental Work 

Miss Frick’s Class and Miss Strickland’s Class: Special 
Work in Geography 

Miss Bishop’s Class: Special Work in Language 


Word Pictures 


Miscellaneous 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12 
1. In the Assembly Room 
Mrs. 


Miss PLUMLEY 
Arithmetic: 
The beginning of decimals 
Class 7B and 5A Mrs. DrIscoLn 
Voice, Speech, and Rhythm . 
Class 7B 
Arithmetic: Cases in Percentage 


2. In the Class Rooms 


Primary and Intermediate Classes: Voice, Speech, Lan- 
guage, and Arithmetic 
Grammar Classes: Departmental Work— 
Miss Bishop’s Class: Special Work in Language 
Miss Frick’s Class and Miss Strickland’s Class: 
Special Work in Geography 


The afternoons of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
were occupied with discussions. The subject on Monday 
was ‘‘ What the State Expects of its Schools for the Deaf.’’ 
The representatives of the State Board of Charities and 
the State Department of Education led the discussion and 
various principals and teachers expressed their views. An 
excellent sketch of the Conference in the Volta Review for 
July, 1918, says the answers given to the question under 
discussion ‘‘may be summed up in the statement that the 
state asks of the teachers of the deaf that they do their ut- 
most to put the schools at the top and over the top. No 
state has a better right to schools of the highest rank than 
New York. Its proper place can be attained and held, not 
by assertion, but by actual accomplishment. It must com- 
pete for honors with the nation and with the whole world. 
It can succeed with the help of the rank and file of the 
teachers and in no other way. The teachers in the class- 
rooms must win the victory. 

‘‘Several things were suggested as essential to success. 
First, open-mindedness. Be hospitable to ideas; get the 
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facts. Do not think you know it all; traditions are like the 
stern light of a ship, and light the past only. Look ahead; 
investigate; learn from others; change your plans as 
knowledge increases. Find a better way; keep out of the 
ruts; talk things over with your associates; be content but 
never satisfied. Second, have faith. Believe in the task 
you have undertaken. The one who doubts the possibility 
of doing what he attempts is very likely to fail. He must 
also have faith in himself and not be afraid to cross the 
bridge he has made. Third, codperate with your fellow- 
teachers. Team work is essential to success; twice one is 
more than two. Fourth, cultivate initiative, which is a 
vital factor in teaching. The pupils should drink from a 
living fountain. Teachers are sometimes hampered by in- 
fluences that deaden initiative and check spontaneity. The 
state would have them free to develop ideas and to put 
them into operation. Machinery should not dominate 
genius in the educational process. Fifth, activity is the 
great social demand upon the teacher. No member of the 
social body has so many and such vital human interests to 
promote. He cannot sleep at his post. Progress must be 
his motto, and he must run at high gear all the time. 
Sixth, the state expects the teacher to strive for the phy- 
sical and moral, as well as the intellectual, welfare of the 
children. The aim should be to develop well-rounded man- 
hood and womanhood. 

‘*In view of all that society demands of the teachers, it 
should surround them with the means of doing their work 
well. Failure propertly to appreciate its teachers has been 
one of the world’s big mistakes that should be remedied.’’ 

On Tuesday afternoon the diseussion was upon ‘‘An 
Ideal Course of Study.’’ It was led by Dr. Harris Taylor, 
who has given a great deal of thought to this subject and 
has promised to write an article on it for the Annals, and 
by Miss Elizabeth H. Strickland, a teacher in the Institu- 
tion for Improved Instruction. Others who took part in 
the discussion were representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the State Board of Charities, 
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principals, and teachers. As a result of the general dis- 
cussion it was decided that each of the schools of the state 
should appoint a committee to serve as a part of a general 
committee to report on a course of study for all the schools 
for the deaf in the state. 

On Wednesday afternoon a discussion of ‘‘ Uniformity 
in Grading and in Naming of Classes in Schools for the 
Deaf,’’ in which representatives of the State Department 
of Education and State Board of Charities, principals, 
and teachers took part, led to the formal adoption by the 
Conference of a uniform nomenclature of classes. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the delegates were enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Institution for Improved In- 
struction. We have heard from several sourees of the 
favorable impression made upon all present by the ae- 
tivities of the trustees of this Institution, the efficiency of 
the Principal both in that capacity and as President of the 
Conference, the excellent work of the teachers, and the gen- 
eral good spirit exhibited by officers, teachers, and em- 
ployees. From every point of view the Conference was 
successful and helpful. 

The officers elected for the year beginning September 1, 
1918, were Mr. I. B. Gardner, Principal of the New York 
Institution, President; Miss Edith M. Buell, Assistant 
Principal of the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
Secretary ; and Mr. E. A. Gruver, Principal of the Central 
New York Institution, Treasurer. 


Society of Progressive Oral Advocates—A meeting of 
the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates formed last year 
was held at St. Louis June 17 to 19, 1918, at the Central 
Institute. The tentative programme included an address 
on ‘‘The Relation of the Medical Profession to the Teacher 
of the Deaf,’’ by Major J. C. Beck, M. O. R. C., of Chi- 
cago; papers on ‘‘The Miiller-Walle System as Applied to 
the Teaching of Deaf Children,’’ by Miss Pattie Thomason, 
of the Newark Day-School; ‘‘Modern Tendencies in the 
Teaching of the Deaf,’’ by Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, Prin- 
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cipal of the Central Institute; ‘‘The Parent of the Deaf 
Child,’’ by Mrs. F. W. Jelks, of Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
‘‘Neglected Opportunities,’’ by Mr. John Dutton Wright, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School; ‘‘Legislative Meas- 
ures,’’ by Miss Marian Johnson, Voice Specialist in charge 
of the Minneapolis Day-School; and ‘‘The Work of the 
Volta Bureau,’’ by Mr. Fred DeLand, Acting Secretary of 
the Bureau ; also demonstrations of ‘‘The Babbling Method : 
a New Syllable Drill,’’? by Miss Josephine Avondino, of 
the Central Institute ; ‘‘A Method of Teaching Arithmetic,’’ 
by Mr. F. W. Booth, Superintendent of the Nebraska In- 
stitute; ‘‘ Voice Training,’’ by. Miss Julia M. Connery, of 
the Nebraska Institute; and ‘‘ Auricular Training,’’ by Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein, Director of the Central Institute. 


Dr. Long’s Manual of the Sign Language.—A new edi- 
tion of Dr. J. Schuyler Long’s excellent Manual of the 
Sign Language, originally published serially in the An- 


nals, vols. liii to lv, has recently been issued. The work 
has been revised and there has been added a list of Catholic 
signs with illustrations. For the latter Rev. Father F. A. 
Moeller, S. J., formerly of Chicago but now of Kansas City, 
Missouri, posed for the pictures. The price has been raised 
to $3, post paid. The work may be obtained of the author, 
611 Bluff Street, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


A Scale of Performance Tests—Dr. Rudolf Pintner and 
Mr. Donald G. Paterson, psychologists who, as our readers 
know, have made a thorough study of the subject, have 
published a book entitled ‘‘A Scale of Performance Tests.’’ 
This work furnishes a new scale for the measurement of 
mentality. It consists of tests which require no language 
response on the part of the child and no instructions from 
the one giving the tests, except such as can be made by 
means of natural gestures. All of the tests are illustrated 
and there are exact illustrations of the method of pro- 
cedure in giving the tests, scoring the results, and comput- 
ing the subject’s mental age. The book is published by D. 
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Appleton and Company, New York; the price is $2.15 by 
mail, 


Proposed Legislation in Behalf of the Deaf.—Bills have 
been introduced in the House of Representatives during 
the present session of Congress (65th Congress, 2d Session) 
by Mr. Raker, of California (H. R. 244), and by Mr. Mil- 
ler, of Minnesota (H. R. 159), ‘‘To create a bureau for 
the deaf and dumb in the Department of Labor, and pre- 
scribing the duties thereof.’’ These bills are substantially 
the same as the bill approved by the Staunton Convention 
in 1914 and published in the Annals, lix, 415-417. A bill 
of similar purpose in most respects, but proposing to place 
the work in charge of the Commissioner of Education in- 
stead of the Department of Labor, has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Dallinger, a member 
of the Committee of Education (H. R. 12127). It reads: 


A BILL To authorize the Commissioner of Education to investigate 
the industrial, social, and educational condition of the deaf and 
dumb, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Com- 
missioner of Education is hereby authorized and directed to em- 
ploy, at a salary not to exceed $3,500 per annum, a competent per- 
son who shall have had experience in the education of the deaf and 
dumb and who knows and can use and understand the sign language 
and manual alphabet used by them. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of such person, under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Education— 

(1) To study the industrial, social, and educational conditions of 
the deaf and dumb throughout the United States; 

(2) To make a thorough study of the trades, industries, and oe- 
cupations that are most suitable for the deaf and dumb to engage in; 

(3) To use his best efforts to promote their advancement in such 
occupations and protect them in their right to employment when un- 
justly discriminated against on account of their deafness; 

(4) To gather statistics as to the earning capacity of the deaf; 

(5) To gather information as to whether the deaf are more liable 
to injury when working in shops or factories than hearing persons; 

(6) To obtain statistics as to the value of property owned by the 
deaf and dumb in the United States; 

(7) To study the trades taught in the schools for the deaf in the 
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United States, and to codperate to the fullest extent possible with the 
superintendents of said schools; 

*(8) To gather information and facts based on results as shown in 
the lives of the adult deaf who have attended school; 

(9) To obtain and keep on file books, papers, magazines, pamph- 
lets, and all other publications available relative to the deaf and 
dumb ; 

(10) To enlighten the general public, by means of reports and bul- 
letins, and to correct misinformation or misstatements about the 
deaf and dumb; 

(11) To warn the public against unscrupulous people who im- 
pose upon the public as deaf and dumb for the purpose of obtaining 
charity ; 

(12) To study the cause of deafness with a view to determine if 
any proper measure can be taken for its prevention; 

(13) To travel from time to time within the limits of the United 
States if necessary in making investigations and gathering statistics; 

(14) To issue bulletins and reports from time to time giving in- 
formation covering any phase of his work, copies of such bulletins 
to be furnished schools for the deaf, associations of the deaf, educa- 
tors, employers, parents of deaf children, and all persons who may 
apply for the same; and, so far as possible, 

(15) To gather statistics of the educational, industrial, and social 
conditions of the deaf in foreign countries. 

Sec. 3. That for carrying out the purposes of this Act the Com- 
missioner of Education is hereby authorized, in addition to the sums 
already appropriated for the Bureau of Education, to expend a sum 
not to exceed $10,000 in any one year. 

Sec. 4. That this Act shall take effect and be in force on and after 
its passage and approval. 


The Deaf as Aviators—At the earnest solicitation of 
many deaf men, who believed they could serve their coun- 
try usefully in the aviation section of the army, the United 
States Medical Corps made experiments to determine the 
question at the aviation field at Mineola, New York, last 
summer. ‘‘From a large number who volunteered,’’ says 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of August 8, 1918, ‘‘six deaf men 
were selected for the trials, which covered a period of sev- 
eral weeks. Two were congenital deaf-mutes, two lost their 
hearing from spinal meningitis, and two from scarlet fever. 
From exhaustive tests the Medical Research Laboratories 
of the Air Service and Signal Corps have demonstrated the 
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utter impracticability of using the deaf as aviators. Their 
courage and willingness to assume extraordinary hazards 
during the experiments, their absolute fearlessness in the 
air, were demonstrated and favorably commented on; but 
their deafness was the insurmountable obstacle to their en- 
trance into service.’’ 


The Training of Teachers in England.—Sir James E. 
Jones, of Rochdale, England, has offered to found a chair 
of education in Manchester University for the benefit of 
students intending to become teachers of the deaf, and to 
establish hostels for students in close proximity to the 
Royal Schools for the Deaf at Manchester in memory of his 
deaf son, Ellis Lloyd Jones, who died February 12, 1918. 

Many of our readers will remember the visit that this 
attractive young man, whose memory is to be thus worthily 
perpetuated, made to America a few years ago in company 
with Mr. W. Nelson, head-master of the Manchester Schools. 
The following extracts are from a biographical sketch by 
Mr. Nelson in the Teacher of the Deaf for April, 1918: 


When the War broke out he wanted immediately to place his ser- 
vices in the hands of his country. That longing to be of real use, 
which had so long been the burden of his cry, broke out again with 
renewed passion, and, although he could not take the field, it may 
safely be asserted that if he had had his hearing he would have been 
amongst the first of that gallant band of young men who, without 
any hesitation, went and gave their all in those early days of the war, 
with a glad cry on their lips. I could see how he envied them, and 
how more than ever trying to a brave spirit the lack of the sense of 
hearing had become. But he was not crushed. Perhaps he had only 
begun really to live. He threw himself into what was possible— 
joined the local territorial force, then became an assistant in the 
Y. M. C. A. huts at that huge hospital camp at Blackpool. I went 
there one night to take the chair at one of his entertainments for 
wounded soldiers. There were over three thousand men present. He 
went in and out amongst them with a sort of air that they were 
all his particular care. Everything they could possibly want was 
provided and, with it all, good Tommies’ music, professional actors 
free to let themselves go, and unlimited cigarettes. I shall never 
forget the sight of that long tin hut, with its flags and dense crowd 
of brave men, with the perhaps still braver, if it were possible, young 
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man, ministering comfort and joy to them, and in his heart envying 
them their blue uniforms and bandages, emblems of patriotism and 
national honor. You could see him, first here and then there, rever- 
ently lifting up a maimed and splinted leg into a more comfortable 
position in the crowd. They took him for what he was, in that true 
soldiers’ way, which has so endeared the broken men to our nurses— 
their friend. Not content with this, he went on duty in the Y. M. C. 
A. kitchens, and there, on night duty with an apron on and his 
sleeves rolled up, he finally broke down. He had attained even unto 
that great desire—the honor of being sacrificed for his country’s 
sake; had proved that noble parts can be played on other stages than 
the actual field. * * * 

When we visited those wonderful institutions for the deaf in the 
United States he immediately became the center of interest. His 
lip-reading there was really marvellous. Immediately after arriving 
at Boston, he discovered that Americans were much easier to lip- 
read than Englishmen, on account, I suppose, of the greater use they 
make of the lips in speech. Mr. Currier of New York, Mr. Jones of 
Columbus, Miss Garrett of Philadelphia, all gave him a splendid 
time, but more than all the rest—strange irony of rival schools—he 
enjoyed the company of Dr. Gallaudet, of Washington, perhaps the 
greatest exponent of the sign system of all time. Ellis could lip- 
read him with the greatest facility, and, great man and fine gentle- 
man that we found him to be, he never attempted to sign. I became 
a mere looker-on, and it was a joy to me to watch them—Dr. Gal- 
laudet showing the wonders of the Capitol and White House, and 
Ellis, in a glow of enthusiasm, taking it all in like the first reading 
of a fairy story, which it was. 


Presentation to Miss Hull—Friends and fellow work- 
ers of Miss Susanna E. Hull, one of the editors of the 
Teacher of the Deaf, who has given her life to the educa- 
tion of the deaf, have shown their appreciation of her great 
work by the gift of £318 for her unconditional use. 


Deafened Soldiers in Italy—tIn Italy the rehabilitation 
of soldiers made deaf in the war seems thus far to have 
been left to the benevolence of individuals. L’Educazione 
dei Sordomuti for June-July, 1918, says that of such sol- 
diers forty-two have been successfully taught by Mr. Laz- 
zerotti, Director of the Royal Institution at Rome, and 
fifty deaf and five mutes have been taught with satisfactory 
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results by Miss Bianca Barlacchi, a teacher in the National 
Institution at Florence. L’Educazione, while recognizing 
the disinterested work of these teachers, expresses the opin- 
ion that all such cases should be treated in military es- 
tablishments under the direction of the Government, as is 
done in this country. 


The Former Antagonism.—In an address delivered at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, October 10, 1917, at the com- 
memoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Clarke School, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell gave the 
following vivid description of the antagonism which for- 
merly existed between the adherents of the manual method 
and the advocates of the oral method in this country: 


In 1867 the sign schools employed the sign language without ar- 
ticulation; and the oral schools used articulation without the sign 
language. The two methods of teaching were thus diametrically op- 
posed; and it is difficult for us to realize to-day how bitter was the 
contest between them. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that oral 
teachers and sign teachers found it difficult to sit down in the same 
room without quarreling; and there was intolerance upon both sides. 
To say ‘‘oral method’’ to a sign teacher was like waving a red flag 
in the face of a bull! and to say ‘‘sign language’’ to an oralist 
aroused the deepest resentment. 

On the one hand the sign teachers, who were largely men, looked 
down upon the oralists as visionary enthusiasts pursuing impracti- 
cable schemes. They honestly believed that the idea of teaching 
congenital deaf-mutes to speak and read the lips was absurd, and 
they therefore considered the oralists as little better than charla- 
tans pretending to accomplish the impossible. Equally impossible 
and absurd appeared the idea that deaf-mutes could be educated 
without the use of the sign language and they even questioned the 
veracity of those who asserted the contrary. 

On the other hand the oral teachers, who were largely women, were 
not a bit behind the others in the intensity of their feelings. The 
idea of teaching deaf-mutes to speak appealed to them as a holy 
cause. They threw themselves into the work with all the zeal of re- 
ligious fanatics. They were glad to become martyrs in such a 
cause; and I have no doubt that some of them would even have been 
willing to lay down their lives, if need be, in order that the deaf and 
dumb should be taught to speak. They considered it actually a 
crime to deprive a deaf child of the power of articulate speech by 
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neglecting to instruct him in the use of his vocal organs—a crime 
aggravated by teaching him a special language, peculiar to deaf- 
mutes, that prevented him from mingling with his fellows of the 
hearing world and made of deaf children a race apart. 

It soon became apparent that there was serious danger that 
American instructors of the deaf would become divided into two 
hostile camps. As time went on the oral schools increased and mul- 
tiplied, and refused to budge from their position of antagonism to 
the sign language; but fortunately the sign-language schools then 
became less antagonistic to articulation teaching and commenced to 
teach speech to their pupils, adopting what was called ‘‘the com- 
bined system.’’ 

By 1886 the combined-system schools had progressed to such a 
point as to enable the California Convention to pass unanimously the 
celebrated resolution, declaring that earnest and persistent en- 
deavors should be made in every school for the deaf to teach every 
pupil to speak and read from the lips. 

The danger of a split was not, however, completely averted until 
1890, when the New York Convention, at the last moment, decided 
to establish an oral section of the Convention for the promotion of 
articulation teaching. This action alone prevented the oral teachers 
from splitting off from the main body of American instructors and 
holding separate conventions of their own. 

That this bitterness of feeling has now passed away Dr. 
Bell ascribes largely to the ‘‘harmonizing influence on the 
profession’’ of the establishment of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf in 
1890. 


Lip-Reading for Deaf Adults—In the address above 
mentioned Dr. Bell called attention to the great progress 
that has been made within a few years in teaching lip- 
reading to deaf adults. He said: 

There are multitudes of people in the United States who speak 
perfectly but cannot hear. As hearing power began to fail they 
resorted to hearing-trumpets and other appliances to aid the hearing, 
but when the deafness became total their friends were obliged to use 
writing as their only means of communication. Lip-reading is now 
being resorted to for relief; and lip-reading schools have appeared 
and are increasing in number. Mr. DeLand has fostered this move- 
ment by opening wide the pages of the Volta Review to the discus- 
sion of methods of teaching lip-reading to young deaf adults. It is 
obvious that this is a very important movement and destined to grow, 
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when we consider that the number of hard-of-hearing or totally deaf 
adults who can speak perfectly well exceeds very greatly the total 
number of deaf children in the country. 


In a letter from Miss Harriet B. Rogers read on the 
same occasion it was mentioned that the writer had re- 


cently seen (probably in the Volta Review) advertisements 
of fifty-three teachers of lip-reading to deaf adults. 


THE SILENT LAND, 


Afar from the noisy hurrying world,— 
Yet alas! it is sadly nigh,— 

Is a silent, soundless, sorrowful land; 
Is it nothing, all ye that pass by? 


Is it nothing, to miss a mother’s voice, 
Nor to whisper a word in reply; 

Nor to hear the birds at their evensong, 
Is this nothing, all ye that pass by? 


From many a mother’s aching heart 
Comes a speechless sorrowing cry: 
Is there nothing that God bids you halt and do, 
Is there nothing, all ye that pass by? 
WILLIAM MAYNARD, 
Margate, England. 


1 Reprinted, by permission, from the Royal Magazine, vol. i, no. 8. 
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